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This Issue in Brief 


Treatment of the narcotic addict before the 
court is one of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting correctional workers and the judiciary. 
The editors are fortunate in having Federal 
Judge George H. Moore of the Eastern District 
of Missouri give us the benefit of his long ex- 
perience in his handling of the addict. 

His paper answers many questions for judges, 
lawyers, prosecutors, and probation officers. In- 
troducing his subject with a delineation of the 
legal aspects of addiction and his conviction that 
itis a health problem, not criminal, Judge Moore 
presents three methods of disposition, and con- 
cludes with a studious commentary on the rela- 
tion of the disposition to the needs of the indi- 
vidual defendant. 

No reader should miss “The Narcotic Addict 
Before the Court: A Judge’s Viewpoint” (p. 3). 
It is a paper to be read and reread. 


Dr. Morris G. Caldwell, national chairman of 
the Council on Youth Delinquency of the National 
Civic Federation, has had an unusually fine op- 
portunity during the last two years to observe 
firsthand the splendid preventive projects and 
character-building programs for youth that have 
been initiated by civic organizations, social agen- 
cies, and communities throughout the country. 


Everyone will find the article on “The Con- 
trol of Postwar Delinquency” (p. 9) a valuable 
resumé of the plans organized for delinquency 
prevention. The editors hope through the publi- 
cation of this account, to encourage and inspire 
communities not “to let down” in prevention dur- 
ing this critical period. 


Each year 250,000 persons in the United 
States enter jail for the first time, according to 
William E. Cole, head of the Department of 
Sociology of The University of Tennessee. This 
is a staggering figure; one to make every citizen 
pause to assay his responsibilities at the point 
where the most productive steps can be taken to 
prevent recidivism. 

In “The Local Jail—Some Substitutes” (p. 
17), the author decries the widespread apathy 
concerning jail conditions and their reform. 
Centering on the substitution of more scientific 
means of treatment, Professor Cole proffers his 
opinion on the bright spots for the future: 
Federal and State inspection, sifting out the in- 
adequate and handicapped prisoner, the wider 
use of probation and the prison farm, and the 


awakening interest of the public in jail im- 
provement. 
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The Federal Bureau of Prisons under the 
direction of Dr. Benjamin Frank, supervisor of 
vocational education and training, last year in- 
augurated a shop-training program in its re- 
formatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, for the benefit of 
the rapidly increasing population of 16- to 18- 
year-olds who appeared in need of a plan to 
provide closer personal supervision and more 
continuous direction in shopwork for a larger 
number of boys. 

Mr. Irving E. Reeves, supervisor of trade 
training at the institution, in “A New Approach 
to the Training of Delinquents” (p. 20), sum- 
marizes the first year of the plan’s operation. He 
describes the background, planning, and develop- 
ment of the project; its later refinements in the 
light of the staff’s experience; and the gains 
which have resulted. 

This paper will be welcomed by anyone in 
institutional work with juveniles. 


Another phase of the institutional education 
of the juvenile offender is discussed in “A Re- 
formatory Wakes up to the Value of Education” 
(p. 24) by Darwin E. Clay, director of education 
at the Ionia (Michigan) Reformatory. 

Mr. Clay shows how a juvenile institution can 
develop an educational program founded on a 
good State system and, with superior classifica- 
tion and qualified personnel, make education a 
powerful factor in rehabilitation. 


In the next article, Dr. Philip L. Seman, 
Chicago Recreation Commission, leads us through 
the Chino, California, Institution for Men. He 
pictures an inmate’s typical day, the physical 
plant, the institutional program, and the adminis- 
trative personnel. 


This brief account of one of the Nation’s 


most progressive penal institutions should be 
warmly received. 


The accomplishments of the U. S. Navy in the 
development of its prisons, especially of the penal 
psychiatric program, are reported by Lt. Joseph 
D. Teicher, MC (S), USNR, in “The Neuropsy- 
chiatric Unit at a Naval Retraining Command” 
(p. $1). 

Dr. Teicher takes the reader from the organ- 
ization of the Corrective Services Division 
(described by Lt. Comdr. Richard A. Chappell 
in FEDERAL PROBATION, IX:2, p. 3) through the 
setup of an average penal installation and por- 
trays the prominent part played by the neuro- 
psychiatric unit—its importance at the initial 
contact, the follow-up services, co-ordination 
with other departments, and its use of psycho- 
metric tests and group work in preparing naval 
offenders for restoration to duty. 


CORRECTION 


There was an error in the article, “Pre- 
diction of Criminality,” which appeared in 
the July-September issue. Michael Hakeem, 
the author, sends the following note: 


Footnote 30 (p. 35) should read as follows: 
George B. Vold, “Do Parole Prediction Tables 
Work in Practice?” Publications of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, 25:136-138 (May 
1931). Following the designation for footnote 
in the text, the following sentence should be 
deleted: ‘“These results of prediction are not 
based on follow-up studies of subjects who 
have been released from institutions and for 
whom prediction was calculated.” Indeed, 
Professor Vold deserves credit for being the 
first to put a parole prediction table to 
actual test. 


be deserving of consideration. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions o 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an Taduenlonant of ff 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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The Narcotic Addict Before the Court: 
A Judge’s Viewpoint 


By JUDGE GEORGE H. MOORE 


MONG the various Federal crimes there are 
none which so intimately and perplexingly 
involve an admixture of medical, psychological, 
and sociological considerations with the law as 
do cases involving narcotic addicts. In this article 
it is not my purpose to attempt any broad discus- 
sion of the control of the drug traffic or of the 
causes and treatment of addiction generally, or 
to intrude unduly upon the fields of medicine, 
psychology, or sociology. I propose, rather, from 
experience both as a district judge and collector 
of internal revenue charged with narcotic en- 
forcement duties, to outline what I have found 
to be a practical and necessary approach to the 
disposition of addict cases. In discharging prop- 
erly the duty imposed upon him in these cases 
the possession of intelligence, common sense, and 
experience, which qualities the law presumes will 
govern and guide him, will not suffice the judge. 
To act wisely he must also command an under- 
standing of the general nature of addiction and 
of its treatment and, moreover, develop there- 
from an enlightened philosophy or approach. 


Legal Aspect of Drug Addiction 


Legally a drug addict is any person who 
habitually uses any habit-forming narcotic drug 
so as to endanger the public morals, health, 
safety, or welfare, or who is, or has been, so far 
addicted to the use of such habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs as to have lost the power of self- 
control with reference to his addiction. The medi- 
cal distinction written into that definition is that 
addiction means an habitual use of a drug to 
such an extent as to interfere with a person’s 
physical or social adjustment, and to produce 
with certain drugs an actual physical dependence. 
The consideration of importance to the judge 
in this is that, as a practical matter, the addicts 
can be differentiated from all other criminal 
defendants and segregated into a clearly de- 


marked class. 
True Addiction is Disease, not Criminality 


Once the presence of addiction in the defend- 
ant is established, the judge’s problem becomes 


United States District Court, Eastern District of Missouri 


to what extent that fact should influence his 
sentence. Although the causes and treatment of 
addiction are medical and psychiatric and thus 
beyond the province of the judge, the writer 
believes that the judiciary must act to endorse 
the conclusion of authorities in those fields. The 
basic postulate, following this approach, is that 
true addiction per se is a sickness or medical 
condition in need of treatment upon which pun- 
ishment has no effect. The addict in many 
cases is before the court solely because of his 
addiction; and, although he has technically 
breached the law, nothing can be gained so far 
as his addiction is concerned by treating him as 
a criminal. This medical outlook on addiction 
has been accepted tacitly for many years, but 
unfortunately addicts have too often not received 
treatment at the hands of the judiciary com- 
mensurate with this acceptance, Enlightened at- 
titudes toward addiction have in both the eyes 
of the law and the eyes of so-called “decent 
society” lagged mysteriously and irrationally be- 
hind intelligent treatment of the insane. It is 
only in recent years that the courts and enforce- 
ment agencies have evinced any real sympathetic 
understanding of a problem on which medicine 


has stood prepared to offer helpful advice for 
decades. 


Demands of Society and Offenders 
Must be Carefully Balanced 


The establishment of the fact of addiction 
and the acceptance of the above postulates, how- 
ever, are not sufficient alone to guide the judg- 
ment of the court in its attitude toward an 
addict case. Consideration must be given to the 
fact that there are different types or classifica- 
tions of addicts connected with the drug traffic, 
and that the establishment of the addict in one 
or another classification must be made antecedent 
to any decision in the case. The determination 
to be made by the judge is essentially how far 
should he go in considering the greatest benefit — 
to the individual addict without prejudicing the 
public good. 

Today a judge fortunately is not expected 
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to act as an avenging arm of society, nor need 
he adhere to the deterrent theory of punishment. 
The law and mores of the day allow him leeway 
to consider the good of the individual and to play 
his part in crime prevention by offering oppor- 
tunity for rehabilitation. However, in the process 
of administering justice he still must primarily 
consider the good of society; and his decisions, 
no matter how enlightened, must constantly be 
tested by the question of how dangerous to 
society is the defendant with whom he deals. The 
civilization that we have attained can and does 
allow itself the societal luxury of extending 
understanding toward even its criminals and 
attempting to reconstruct them into acceptable 
members of the group. Nevertheless, the safety 
of society is paramount and, as with any other 
person charged with crime, the first duty of the 
court is to determine the offender’s status as a 
potential menace. If, basically, he affects no one 
but himself, or others only in a small degree, 
then his individual treatment can be of the first 
concern; but if, in addition to his addiction, his 
maladjustment is so criminal as to threateningly 
affect others, then the good of society must be 
first considered and the individual’s readjust- 
ment attempted only incidentally. 


Three Types of Disposition 


There are three judicial methods of disposi- 
tion of an addict case: First, the addict may be 
sentenced for a definite period and his treatment 
left in the hands of the Attorney General; second, 
he may be placed on probation and returned to 
the community subject to the supervision of a 
probation officer; or third, he may have the 
imposition of sentence suspended and be placed on 
probation upon condition that he go to a Public 
Health Service hospital until pronounced cured. 
When employing the first method, the judge, in 
sentencing, may determine the category of of- 
fender into which he believes the defendant falls, 
and his commitment to an institution designated 
by the Attorney General for such category will 
follow. This power is limited by the facts that 
the judge may not designate a specific institu- 
tion and his designation is subject to effective 
reversal by the Attorney General’s power of 
transference. However, the judge’s designation 
of an addict as a hopeless criminal would receive 
consideration and, when coupled with a maxi- 
mum sentence, would work a disposition entirely 
different from the probationary methods. The 
judge’s choice between these alternatives can 
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be governed only by the type of the individual 
before him in relation to his dangerousness to 
society. Each method of treatment has its use 
in certain cases but may produce harmful results 
in others. 


I. Sentence for Definite Term 


Considering separately the above forms of 
disposition and their uses and misuses, the sen- 
tencing of addicts for definite penal terms is, 
generally speaking, to be used only where made 
imperative by the nature of the individual de- 
fendant. In most cases of noncriminal types it is 
not only without benefit to the addict but posi- 
tively harmful. Unless the addict’s incarceration 
for a lengthy period is made imperative by 
demonstrated incurability, or by his menacing 
nature to society, this method should be avoided 
if any prospect of remaking the individual is to 
be entertained. Experience has shown that, when 
given sentences which may result in their being 
sent to ordinary penitentiaries upon cure, addicts 
tend to develop an attitude of resentment and 
hostility, which attitude hampers and interferes 
with their cure. Likewise, incarceration for 
lengthy periods brings the addict in contact with 
professional criminals and is apt to create or 
increase criminality in his already maladjusted 
personality. The definite sentence can be justified 
only where the judge perceives that the defend- 
ant is potentially dangerous to society and that 
his effect upon others is such that only his forced 
incarceration can protect the community. Al- 
though in such cases the good of society takes 
precedence, fortunately, under our Federal penal 
system, all hope of cure need not be abandoned 
since commitment or transference to a Public 
Health Service hospital still lies within the At- 
torney General’s discretion. The cure is merely 
subordinated. 


IT. Probation in the Community 


On the other hand, the too-lenient use of pro- 
bation, where the addict is turned back to 
society with no supervision other than his own 
efforts and such aid as the probation office can 
give him, is unsatisfactory. The addict would not 
have been before the court had he been able to 
help himself, and the fact is that the addict is 
a very sick man requiring the most skillful and 
specialized attention which can be obtained only 
through hospitalization. Even in cases where the 
facts aside from addiction would, in the judge’s 
opinion, warrant probation, it is the writer's 
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opinion that the greatest good, both for the 
community and for the individual defendant and 
his relatives, can be produced by controlled 
treatment. The chances of cure are slight with- 
out it, and the fact of addiction must be weighed 
heavily against the stated purpose of the law that 
probation is to be used in cases where “the best 
interests of the public, as well as the defendant, 
will be subserved thereby.” 


III. Probation Conditioned on Cure 


Therefore, it is the writer’s belief that the 
most satisfactory method of handling addiction 
cases is a combination of probation with a stipu- 
lation that the defendant surrender to one of the 
United States Public Health Service hospitals 
until pronounced cured. This disposition is, in 
the opinion of the medical specialists, the method 
which holds forth the greatest probability of 
cure, and certainly the best interests of society 
are served by curing the addict rather than by 
maintaining him at public expense for the period 
of his sentence, only to have him return to his 
former ways on discharge. I say probability of 
a cure, for the reason the greatest advocates 
of the Public Health Service hospitals do not 
pretend to certainty in their treatment. In the 
past, however, their success has been so suffi- 
ciently marked that in every case in which the 
public good will permit the judge should co- 
operatively extend the greatest chance of rehabili- 
tation to the defendant. In the use of this method 
the judge should always employ the opportunity 
presented to interpret to the defendant, who will 
be in fact a patient, that he is being considered 
ahealth problem rather than a criminal offender. 

The most important feature of this method 
lies in its answer to the question of the length 
of the treatment to be given an addict. In recent 
years there has been wide discussion in the field 
of criminology concerning the advisability of the 
indeterminate sentence. Although our courts are 
not now authorized to impose the indeterminate 
sentence, in the treatment of the drug addict the 
conditional probation method produces the same 
effect, and to no type of offender is the inde- 
terminate sentence of more importance. When 
addiction is established and hospital treatment 
decreed, no medical or psychiatric aid can be 
given the court that determines the length of 
time necessary for an individual cure. Addicts, 
being individuals, react differently to methods of 

treatment, and any attempt to stipulate an exact 
sentence tends to produce treatment either too 
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short or too long. If too short, the result will 
almost certainly be an incomplete cure; if too 
long, experience shows that sentences lasting 
after the cure tend to undo the benefit conferred. 
Thus, the ideal method is to suspend imposition 
of sentence and place the offender upon proba- 
tion for a lengthy period—five years, if desired— 
upon condition of surrender to the hospital until 
pronounced cured. This allows the institution to 
keep him as long as they deem it necessary and 
then discharge him at the proper moment. It 
also has the advantage of continued observation 
by the probation officers, who may be considered 
as field agents for the hospital services, and 
of allowing relapsed cases still under supervision 
to be summarily returned to institutions for 
further treatment as need arises. The period of 
probation set can and should, in most cases, be as 
long as possible; this for the reason that, al- 
though cures are frequent and probable, they are 
not certain and maximum supervision should be 
maintained to insure the greatest probability of 
cure. Of course in exceptional cases it may be 
desirable to discharge from probation before the 
expiration of the full term if it be in the interest 
of the individual’s rehabilitation. 


Relating Court Disposition 
to Individual Case 


The foregoing generalities, however, can 
serve to guide the judge only after the nature of 
the individual defendant before him is estab- 
lished. The discovery of the presence of addiction 
in a defendant answers no question, and it is only 
by determining the type of addict with which he 
deals that the judge can be guided. Strict ad- 
ministration of our narcotic laws is all important, 
and the judge must constantly be aware of the 
importance of the prosecution before him in the 
program of eradication of the drug traffic. The 
main cog in that program is the attempt to make 
it impossible to obtain narcotics, and the judge 
must remember that many of the men prosecuted 
by the drug administration are persons who are 
contributing to the continued dissemination of 
that which causes human dereliction. His sym- 
pathy with the efforts of those interested in the 
cure of the addict can never for a moment blind 
him to his duty in aiding in the protection of 
society from the narcotic scourge. 


Offenders Fall Into Three Categories 


Addicts appearing before courts differ indi- 
vidually. Some stand charged of no more in 
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essence than their mere addiction. Others are 
hardened criminals, or at least criminal types 
who are only incidentally addicts. Finally, there 
is a third type which cannot be classed with 
either the professional criminals or the pure and 
simple addicts. They do not appear to be true 
criminals, and yet they have committed some 
offense, either directly connected with or grow- 
ing out of their addiction, which is contrary to 
public welfare. With this last class lies the 
judge’s most vexatious problem. 


I. The Hardened Criminal Addict 


With the hardened or professional criminal 
the judge need waste little sympathy or effort. 
These men, whether petty or first-line criminals, 
murderers, or professional dope peddlers, are 
not difficult to classify and every effort must be 
bent toward the removal of their ability to pro- 
duce harm. The set sentence of long duration is 
the only means by which society can be ade- 
quately protected from their depredations; their 
addiction cannot be considered. If their cure is 
to be attempted, the Bureau of Prisons may 
designate a health hospital for them as incident 
to their incarceration, and some good can be 
accomplished by this in that it may further 
criminal rehabilitation. But it should be noted 
that the Public Health Service hospitals are loath 
to take such men, since they find them to be 
disruptive elements who usually treat the insti- 
tution as a soft berth compared to the ordinary 
penitentiary. The percentage of cures has been 
low among the real criminal type and there can 
be no profit in the judge concerning himself 
overly with their addiction. 


II. The Noncriminal Addict 


On the other hand, with the pure addict, 
tainted only by his addiction or resultant and 
necessarily connected manifestation thereof, the 
greatest efforts can be made. This type of addict 
can easily be turned to further crime by mis- 
handling, and he deserves the best efforts of 
society to give him the opportunity of rehabili- 
tation. His weakness may be great and his 
character maladjusted; nevertheless, in this en- 
lightened age, the judge must further all efforts 
for the addict’s treatment and cure. The law 
makes his particular weakness a crime because 
of its seriousness; and yet as long as no pressing 
direct menace to society threatens, his status as 
a sick human being must be regarded. Society 
in these cases, I believe, wants and can well 
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afford to have its officials bend every effort to- 
ward treating such addicts as subjects for medi- 
cal aid and not for punishment. In fact, although 
I have never seen it advocated, I have often felt 
that something might be gained by an alteration 
in the law that would eliminate the criminal 
aspect from this type case entirely. Essentially, 
as the law now stands, a district court in relation 
to the noncriminal type addict stands in some- 
what the same position as does the probate court 
in insanity proceedings. It certainly would be a 
mistake to brand a hopeless madman as a crimi- 
nal and subject him to punishment, and yet, in 
effect, that is exactly what is done to the non- 
criminal addict. I should like to see created a 
procedure on the civil side of the court akin to an 
insanity information, which would eliminate the 
necessity of stigmatizing the addict as a criminal 
and yet would allow enforced treatment and bind- 
ing voluntary commitment until a cure is at- 
tained. Since it is the law that the very presence 
at large of even the noncriminal addict is im- 
proper, I hold that society’s purposes could be as 
well attained, and with better and fairer results 
to the individual, by providing methods for bind- 
ing voluntary commitments and forced noncrimi- 
nal administration of the person. 


III. The Addict With Causal Criminality 


Finally, there is the third type of addict, 
which I have characterized as presenting the 
judge’s most difficult problem. These addicts are 
not of the true criminal type, and yet they are 
guilty of some offense against society greater 
than a mere presence of addiction. They may 
peddle dope as an incident to their own addic- 
tion, or they may have committed an offense 
totally disconnected with their addiction but a 
result of their maladjustment. Addicts tend to 
gravitate toward the criminal fringes of society 
because of associations brought on in obtaining 
the narcotics they crave. Whatever the cause of 
their crime, this group is distinguished by the 
fact that their criminal acts are either causally 
connected with their addiction, or a result of the 
maladjustment that is the source of their addic- 
tion. I distinguish them from the real criminals, 
whose addiction is merely incidental, chiefly by 
this causation, and by the fact that they normally 
lack such evidences of professional criminalism 
as long careers of crime, studied deliberation, 
and utter indifference to the rights of others. The 
line of demarcation is often fine and blurred, yet 
it exists, and most of the addicts who have ap- 
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peared before me have fallen into this class. 
Consider the hypothetical case of a highly re- 
garded physician in a community greatly depend- 
ent upon him for its medical care. The man 
himself is an addict, but his infirmity does not 
affect his professional skill. He is, however, 
approached by a criminal dope ring that has 
learned of his somewhat loose practice in giving 
out prescriptions in his community. He becomes 
a supplier of narcotics to this ring and unques- 
tionably lends material aid in the dissemination 
of narcotics. The subject is a man of high intelli- 
gence, with no other criminal record or manifes- 
tations, and reputable members of his community 
urge leniency for him on the grounds of his 
community’s need for his service and his other- 
wise impeccable character. 


Court Must Show Careful Discrimination 


Although there can be no question of the 
heinous nature of this man’s actions and of their 
potential menace to the entire administration of 
the Drug Act, I believe the above hypothetical 
case squarely presents the type of addict of which 
I speak, and shows the difficult problem they 
present to a judge. The prosecution naturally will 
stress the evil influence upon the community of 
such an addict, and the crying need for his re- 
moval to a place where he can do no harm. Yet, 
it must be remembered, he is not hopelessly crim- 
inal but stands a chance of rehabilitation, and 
particularly if his addiction is removed. The con- 
flict between the immediate public need and the 
rehabilitation of the individual is close, yet I 
believe that in most cases like this one the oppor- 


, tunity should be extended for a cure in the man- 


ner most advantageous to the individual. At least 
with first offenders, or those who have not in 
their offenses been before exposed to the benefits 
offered by the Federal system, I believe that the 
court should indulge in the presumption of causa- 
tion of criminality from addiction; and that the 
result of such indulgence must be to grant them 
probation upon condition of surrender to a Public 
Health Service hospital until cured. If crimi- 
nality beyond continued addiction occurs there- 
after, then the court’s attitude must change 
accordingly and forced removal from the society 
they imperil decreed. But until then I believe that 
as human beings they are entitled to the court’s 
greatest efforts and that in the long run common 
Sense would seem to dictate the humane and 
helpful attitude toward this type of addict. 
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Presentence Investigation Imperative 


From the foregoing, it is apparent that the 
most important consideration from the stand- 
point of the judge is the establishment to the 
highest possible degree of accuracy of the facts 
in the individual case. It goes without saying 
that the facts in the individual case are impor- 
tant in all criminal sentencing; but in the case 
of the addict they are more difficult of attainment 
because of the confusing admixture of matters 
medical, sociological, and psychological with mat- 
ters legal. The only way that any accurate de- 
termination can be made of the type of addict 
before the judge, in light of the foregoing class- 
ifications, is by thorough presentence investiga- 
tion. I believe that in no field of the criminal law 
is such investigation more imperative. Without 
the knowledge of whether the defendant is pri- 
marily an addict, or primarily a criminal and 
only incidentally an addict, an advised decision 
in a case is nearly impossible. The distinctions 
are subtle and the facts requisite to decision 
almost impossible of attainment in the courtroom 
or from the formal record presented by the 
prosecutor. It has, therefore, been my practice 
to attempt in all addict cases to delay sentence 
until such time as adequate investigation and 
report can be made by the probation officer and, 
in instances where classification is difficult due to 
an involved personality problem, psychiatric 
examination provided. 


The Relapsed Patient 

Before closing I should like to call attention 
to a problem which frequently confronts the 
judge; that of the relapsed addict who has had 
treatment, been released by one of the Public 
Health Service hospitals, and has subsequently 
returned to his addiction. When confronted with 
such a case of relapse, a most human reaction 
for the judge is to feel that the defendant, having 
been given a chance, is no longer deserving of 
consideration, or is a hopeless case, This attitude 
must, however, be modified by the thought that 
essentially the relapsed addict is merely suffer- 
ing from a continuation of his prior maladjust- 
ment, and the court’s procedure need not be 
changed in any respect because of a continuation. 
The relapsed patient is not the rare exception by 
any means, and it must be realized that many 
addicts have been cured who have failed several 
times before ultimate success. Their addiction 
may be the greater, yet simply because of that 
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there is no more evil attached to their state than 
to their original addiction. It may be that on their 
past history they stand in less probability of a 
cure than the first offender, but the consideration 
can only effect the continuation of control over 
them, and should not produce a feeling that 
either they are deserving of punishment because 
of their failure, or they are hopeless. 


Hopes for the Future 


In conclusion, after ten years’ judicial ex- 
perience, I am more and more impressed by the 
complexity of our criminal problems. There are 
no mysteries in detective fiction comparable to 
the mysteries of human behavior. As lawyers, 
we may look at criminals and define in simple 
terms of a few categories the legal elements 
involved in their crimes. However, the more the 
defendants before us are studied the more we 
appreciate that life consists of efforts to adjust 
to different situations. Society labels some of 
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those who fail in this process as criminals, Since 
their failure or crime is in many instances but 
the expression of past experiences and influences, 
punishment imposed by the court comes, in most 
cases, too late in the individual’s life. Moreover, 
punishment is increasingly being appreciated as 
an inadequate means of altering or developing 
personality. Since confinement is usually only 
temporary, we must place our hope in under- 
standing the individuals and trying to help them 
make a good adjustment rather than stigma- 
tizing them and making their adjustment more 
difficult. In the case of the addict, in addition to 
the personality problems of all offenders, we have 
the complication of his addiction introduced. 
Fortunately for the courts, Federal law makes 
wise provision for the treatment of this problem 
and it is to be hoped that an intelligent approach 
to the narcotic addict may be the means of 
learning and interpreting a more intelligent 
method of treatment and control for other types 
of offenders. 


HE drug addict is a much misunderstood individual. He is a problem, 

but not so great a problem as he is generally supposed to be; and he 
does commit crimes, but not to the extent which is generally believed. 
In this country we paid little attention to the drug addiction problem until 
about thirty years ago. The result was that many persons became addicts 
who would not have done so if they had been protected by reasonable 
narcotic regulations. When we awoke to the evils of the situation, laws were 
passed that were designed to limit the use of narcotics to medical and 
scientific purposes. These laws have operated materially to reduce the 
number of addicts; but in enforcing them we have often lost sight of an 
important fact, namely, that the addict is a sick man. In order that govern- 
ments might have a more effective method of narcotic control it was 
necessary for the laws, by indirection at least, to make addiction a criminal 
thing. People have been protected from careers of dissipation and lives have 
been saved through the operation of narcotic control measures; but the ruin 
of some addicts, started by narcotics, has been completed by these measures 
because, in our zeal for enforcement, we have too often forgotten that the 
addict needs help rather than punishment. It behooves us, then, to look 
upon every drug addict as a sick individual in order to avoid the harm that 
may be done through always regarding him as a criminal. 
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Control of Postwar Delinquency 


By Morris G. CALDWELL, PH.D. 
National Chairman, Council on Youth Delinquency 
Department of Youth Education, National Civic Federation 


ARTIME delinquency has been a great 

challenge to many communities through- 
out the country.! Factual data from reliable 
national organizations? reveal a continuous up- 
ward trend of delinquency for the period of over 
three and one-half years of the wartime emer- 
gency. During 1942, the first year of the war, 
juvenile-court cases increased from 5 to 11 per 
cent for the boys and 23 to 38 per cent for the 
girls. These increases were followed in 1943, the 
second year of the war, by an additional increase 
of 16 per cent in juvenile-court cases. Finally, 
in 1944, the third wartime year, a slight decrease 
of nearly 2 per cent was apparent in boy delin- 
quency, as measured by juvenile arrests; while 
girl delinquency in the age bracket, 18 to 20 
years, actually increased approximately 5 per 
cent. Thus, at the beginning of 1945, the level 
of wartime delinquency had reached a peak con- 
siderably above the level of delinquency at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. The upward trend of delin- 
quency during the period of the national emer- 
gency is clearly indicated by the fact that boy 


1. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the problem of 
wartime delinquency at length, but merely state the general trend of 
delinquency as a background for the many splendid preventive measures 
that have been inaugurated for its control. Excellent presentations 
on the nature, causes, and extent of wartime delinquency may be 
found in the following publications : 

Eleanor T. Glueck, “Wartime Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal 
Law & Criminology, 33: 119-135, July-August 1942; Charles L. Chute, 
“Is Juvenile Delinquency Increasing ?’’ Probation, National Probation 
Association, December 1942, pp. 59-60; Alice Scott Nutt, “Wartime 
Influences on Juvenile Delinquency,” Bulletin, Child Welfare League 
of America, November 1942, pp. 1-4, 11, 12; Arthur E. Fink, “Youth 
Problems in War Production Camp Areas,” Yearbook, National Proba- 
tion Association, 1942, pp. 60-73; Elsa Castendyck, “‘Juvenile Delinquency 
in Wartime,” Federal Probation, 6:45-48, July-September 1942; Charles 
L. Chute, ‘Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime,” Probation, National Pro- 
bation Association, June 1943, pp. 129-134, 149-153; Leonard W. Mayo, 
“Impact of War on Child Welfare Services in the United States,” 
Bulletin, Child Wel.are League of America, March 1942, pp.1-4, 14; 
Frederick W. Killian, “Juvenile Delinquency, Wartime Trends 1943,” 
Probation, National Probation Association, June 1944, pp. 138-142; 
Thorsten Sellin, “‘Child Delinquency,” The Annals, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 229: 157-163, September 1943; U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Understanding Juvenile Delinquency, (No. 300), 
Washington, 1943; Richard L. Jenkins, “Factors Influencing Wartime 
Increase in Juvenile Delinquency,” Yearbook, National Probation 
Association, 1944, pp. 165-181; Adolescents in Wartime, The Annals, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 236, November 
1944 (entire volume); ‘Comprehensive Delinquency Report as Issued 
by the Office of War Information,” The Welfare Bulletin, Ilinois State 
Department of Public Welfare, 34: 18-19, November 1943; David Bogen, 
“Trends in Juvenile Delinquency,” Federal Probation, 9: 25-28, Jan- 
uary-March 1945; Uniform Crime Reports, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Volumes 12-15, 1941 through 1944. 

2. U. S. Children’s Bureau, Office of War Information, National 
Probation Association, and Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


ne Pxiform Crime Reports, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 15:57, 


delinquency increased 18.8 per cent between 1941 
and the end of 1944, while girl delinquency in- 
creased approximately 134 per cent for the same 
period. 

Prospects for Postwar Delinquency 


The present serious situation warrants the 
prediction that juvenile delinquency may not de- 
cline as it did following World War I, but that 
both juvenile delinquency and adult crime may 
continue to increase in the postwar period follow- 
ing World War II. The reasons for this predic- 
tion may be found in factors growing out of the 
war. The wartime emergency has created condi- 
tions in the home, in industry, and in the 
community that will undoubtedly produce a sharp 
increase in postwar delinquency. Furthermore, 
these conditions may be greatly intensified by 
the sudden end of the war in the Pacific, and 
the closing down of wartime industries before 
private industry has had an opportunity to plan 
sufficiently for peacetime production and full 
employment. 

Perhaps one of the most potent factors 
in producing the upward trend of postwar 
delinquency is the serious breakdown of the 
American home and home life which has occurred 
during the war. This breakdown is reflected in 
the increase in divorces, increase in illegitimacy, 
thousands of homeless children waiting for place- 
ment, lessening of the actual amount of home 
life, working mothers with small children, sepa- 
ration of families, slackening of parental super- 
vision and discipline, and many other home 
conditions that produce juvenile delinquency. 

Also, the economic and social dislocation 
following this war may create much delinquency. 
The transfer from peacetime production to 
wartime production was accomplished with a 
minimum of dislocation. However, the war has 
thrown the economic machine out of gear. The 
demobilization of wartime industries has already 
resulted in considerable unemployment. Econo- 
mists have already predicted many millions of 
unemployed within the next few months. Fur- 
thermore, reconversion from wartime to peace- 
time industries will result in excessive mobility 
of the population, decrease in wages, lowered 
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living standards, and many other factors of eco- 
nomic maladjustment. 

Unwholesome community influences comprise 
another set of factors which may greatly ac- 
celerate the upward trend of delinquency. Some 
of the most important of these influences are: 
the absence of social and legal measures for 
the protection of children; unregulated taverns; 
roadhouses; unsupervised dance halls; slot ma- 
chines and other gambling devices; movies harm- 
ful to children; sex literature available for 
children ; substandard conditions in various types 
of trailer camps; and immoral influences border- 
ing on vice. These unwholesome influences and 
interests are difficult to eliminate or control, be- 
cause they are great in scope and powerful 
financially, politically, and socially. 

Finally, an unprecedented lowering of moral 
standards has occurred during the war. The 
decline is evidenced by the lower plane on which 
personal relationships are conducted today, im- 
moral conditions found in many homes, unwhole- 
some conditions prevalent in many communities, 
and moral corruption as found in city political 
machines and State governments. The decline of 
morality, which has apparently permeated every 
phase of our economic, political, and social life 
will undoubtedly be reflected in higher delin- 
quency rates in the coming period. 


Nature of Delinquency Control 


The control of delinquency, or prevention in 
its broadest aspect, may occur through character- 
building projects and programs, correctional 
agencies, or treatment methods and techniques. 
Delinquency may be controlled through various 
preventive projects designed to build character 
in boys and girls. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, and various self-government 
projects for youth are good examples of curbing 
delinquency through purely character-building 
programs. Delinquency may also be controlled 
through correctional agencies. The visiting teach- 
er, truant officer, or policeman often may be 
able to correct problem behavior in young people 


5. The three types of delinquency control are covered by the various 
preventive programs reviewed in this article, and embrace preventive 
methods and policies, character-building projects, and youth programs 
adopted by civic organizations, churches, social agencies, communities, 
and State governments. 

6. This classification yo way to be useful; however, considerable 
duplication exists between the main groupings. For instance, recrea- 
tion may be found under several of the categories in addition to No. 2. 
The preventive programs embraced under this classification include old 
programs, enlarged or intensified as a result of the war, as well as 
new programs instituted during the emergency. It is impossible in this 
article to list all the different kinds of delinquency control found in 
communities throughout the country, therefore, only selected examples 
of each of the eight main types are included. 

See the Glueck five-fold classification of se er programs : 
Sheldon and Eleanor a, ‘Varieties of Crime-Preventio 
in Preventing Crime, New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1936, DP. 13-21. 
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before delinquency occurs. Finally, the probation 
officer, social worker, psychiatrist, or other 
specialist may be able to control delinquency 
through the various treatment methods and 
techniques of psychology, psychiatry, mental hy- 
giene, and social case work. 

A great deal of overlapping exists between 
these three types of delinquency control. For 
instance, recreation in its truly preventive aspect 
may operate as a character-builder, correct 
habits and social attitudes leading to delinquency, 
or act as a therapeutic for delinquent behavior. 
Although these three types of delinquency con- 
trol’ may differ widely, nevertheless, the end- 
result is much the same—delinquency is con- 
trolled. 

Types of Preventive Programs 


The principal preventive methods, character- 
building projects, and youth programs, which 
have been created for the purpose of control- 
ling wartime delinquency, may be classified under 
eight major headings :° 
. School Programs 
. Recreational Programs 
. Programs of Youth Activity Groups 
Religious Programs 
Child-Guidance Programs 
. Programs of Law-enforcing Agencies 
. Community-Wide Programs 
. State Programs 


School Programs 


A significant development in the movement 
for the control of wartime delinquency has been 
the establishment of community recreation cen- 
ters in the public schools. A good example of 
this may be found at Madison, Wisconsin, where 
the Board of Education has established a system 
of community and recreation centers in ten of 
the public schools, strategically located through- 
out the city. A comprehensive recreational and 
social program of crafts, volleyball, table tennis, 
shuffleboard, basketball, wrestling, modern-dance 
instruction, social dancing, and folk dancing is 
scheduled certain evenings during the school 
week and on Saturdays. Each recreation center 
is under the direction of a paid staff, consisting 
of a director, leader of each activity, and 
a pianist. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, through its Depart- 
ment of Municipal Recreation and Adult Educa- 
tion, has also developed a similar type of program 
for both youth and adults. Approximately 30 
social centers have been established in public 
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schools and other buildings throughout the city. 
Each center sponsors a varied program of sports 
and games, dancing, arts and crafts, dramatics, 
music, club activities, Americanization, and other 
activities. This type of program, which is organ- 
ized primarily around the school and its facilities, 
has been highly successful in preventing wartime 
delinquency in many communities throughout 
the country.” 

Self-government programs in schools and 
elsewhere have proved to be important means 
of preventing juvenile delinquency, as well as a 
method of developing youth leadership. For ex- 
ample, the 400 junior high school students, ages 
11 to 14, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, through the 
medium of a student council, supervise and 
discipline their own behavior both in and out of 
the classroom, and sponsor an extensive program 
of extracurricular activities. Similar self-govern- 
ment programs have recently been established in 
many junior and senior high schools. 

The co-ordination of the academic and trades 
school programs in education is a recent impor- 
tant development in secondary education. A good 
example of this may be found in the high school 
of Muncie, Indiana, which permits the boys above 
sophomore level to complete one half of their 
work under each program toward graduation in 
the regular 4-year period. This type of program 
provides a fine balance between the theoretical 
and practical in education, and thus operates as 
a preventive against delinquency and crime. 

The visiting teacher or visiting social worker 
in the public schools serves as a liaison person 
between the home and the school, and thereby 
accomplishes a great deal of preventive work.® 
She may be able to locate the reasons for low 
grades and problem behavior, and thus correct 
these tendencies before delinquency develops. 
Many communities have employed visiting 
teachers in the public schools for a long period 
of years. However, Michigan appears to be one of 
the first States to provide visiting teachers on a 
State-wide basis. The last special session of the 
State Legislature appropriated $200,000, to be 
matched by the local communities, for the em- 


1. Early in the war the St. Louis (Missouri) Juvenile Commission was 

a in opening the public schools at night as community 
centers 

8. Function of the visiting teacher is well defined in U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Facts About J Deling y—Its Prevention and Treat- 
ment, Washington, 1935, p. 18. 

§. Arnold E. Joyal and William G. Carr, “Work Experience Pro- 
grams in American High Schools,” The Annals, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 236 :110-116, November 1944. 

10. The Department of Youth Education is located at 139 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 

11. Ernest W. Burgess, “Delinquency or Recreation,” 
National Probation Association, 1943, pp. 188-148. 
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ployment of visiting teachers as an effective 
means of controlling delinquency through the 
schools. 

New York City has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful through publicity campaigns in the public 
schools against such types of delinquency as 
hitchriding on buses, giving false fire alarms, 
junking, and shoplifting. Also vandalism has 
been materially reduced by student posters, stu- 
dent editorials in school newspapers, and an 
annual city-wide contest to discover the “Typical 
American Boy.” 

The revolutionary changes in the nature and 
content of education have brought educators to 
the realization that “learning how to work” 
should be regarded as an essential part of educa- 
tion. Accordingly, therefore, high schools in many 
communities have inaugurated plans for releasing 
students during regular school hours for out-of- 
school work, under school supervision, for wages, 
and with credit toward graduation. An outstand- 
ing example of this type of program may be 
found in the Montgomery Senior High School at 
Silver Spring, Maryland.® 

The impact of World War II, with its chal- 
lenge to law and order, human freedom, and 
American institutions, has brought about an 
increased emphasis upon citizenship training as 
a vital means of delinquency prevention. Public, 
private, and vocational schools have partially 
met the issue by establishing courses in citizen- 
ship training or intensifying previous courses. 
Governor Earl Warren of California has given 
impetus to this movement by signing a law on 
May 9, 1945, requiring instruction and examina- 
tion in American history in all public and private 
schools of the State. Also, the National Civic 
Federation, through its Department of Youth 
Education,!© has conducted a nation-wide pro- 
gram of education for citizenship by empha- 
sizing the importance of the study of American 
history, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the Gettysburg 
Address, the Great Seal, the four freedoms, other 
statements of American doctrine, and the biog- 
raphies of great Americans. This program has 
been implemented through the free distribution 
of American historical materials to many public 
and private schools throughout the country. 


Recreational Programs 
In order to meet the wartime need for recrea- 
tion," many cities throughout the country have 
either intensified already existing municipal rec- 
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reation programs or established new year-round 
recreational programs for both youth and adults. 
These programs are highly diversified and include 
such activities as baseball and softball, physical 
fitness classes, indoor and outdoor swimming, ath- 
letic contests of all kinds, supervised playgrounds, 
arts and crafts, games, music and dramatics, 
dancing, community centers, and special events. 
These various programs are usually organized on 
the grade-school, high-school, and adult levels. 
The Office of Community War Services recently 
published the outstanding development in com- 
munity recreation at Decatur, Illinois, as an 
example of what has been accomplished in the 
field of municipal recreation under the stress 
of war.!2 

A number of cities have approached the 
problem of delinquency control by means of a 
community survey for the purpose of locating 
the high delinquency areas within the community. 
Recreational centers are then established within 
these areas for the purpose of providing youth 
with the opportunities for wholesome recreation- 
al and social activities. This type of program has 
proved very effective in Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; and 
many other cities. 

Another important development in the field 
of prevention relates to boys’ gangs. Many of 
the larger communities of the country have been 
successful in reorganizing boys’ gangs and street 
clubs into character-building clubs. During 1943, 
Sheriff Callahan was able to transform several 
boys’ gangs in the Greenwood district of Seattle 
into character-building clubs. Also, the Juvenile 
Welfare Council of New York City was able 
recently to reorganize several hundred street 
clubs for teen-age boys and girls in the Harlem 
district into neighborhood clubs with wholesome 
programs. 


Programs of Youth Activity Groups 


Numerous youth activity groups deserve no- 
table mention in the field of prevention. Four H 


12. Office of Community War Services, Community Recreation Comes 
of Age, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 1944 (30 pages). 
woe a No. 230, Boy Scouts of America, La Junta, Colorado, 
program in scouting. This troop stages an annual pageant 
and customs of the Koshare Indians. 
14. An outstanding preventive program for boys may be found at 
the Alpena (Michigan) pod Club. Approximately 900 boys —— 


in the various phases of program during the course of a y 
full-page display of club’s “activities in pictorial section, Detroit. Free 
Press, February 11, 1945. 

15. The youth center has been severely criticized because of the 
failure of many centers; but these failures can be traced invariably 
to improper organization and lack of adequate supervision. The idea 
of the youth center is fundamentally sound. For a critical and rather 
unsympathetic view of youth centers, Cc. Morse, “* Youth 
Centers—Their Place in the Treatment of Youth Programs,’”’ Probation, 
National Probation Association, April 1945, pp. 97-100 and 114-120. 
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Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and other 
youth groups, through constructive projects and 
creative activity, have done a splendid job in 
preventing delinquency among rural youth. Also, 
the programs of Boy Rangers of America, Camp 
Fire Girls, Boy Scouts,!® Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Brownies, boys’ clubs,‘ girls’ clubs, and other 
urban youth groups have accomplished an out- 
standing job of delinquency prevention during 
the stress and strain of war. 

One of the most important developments in 
the movement for the control of wartime delin- 
quency has been the establishment of numerous 
community youth centers or youth canteens. In 
fact, this development has become a universal 
trend throughout the country. Approximately 
one third to one half of all communities in the 
northern States have established youth centers 
since the beginning of the wartime emergency. 

A youth recreation center is generally a 
central recreation hall or room where youth can 
meet for wholesome recreational and social ac- 
tivities, such as games, supervised dancing, par- 
ties, social and cultural programs, and light 
refreshments. It is similar to a club for adults 
and serves the high school group primarily ; how- 
ever, many centers also include the eighth grade 
and young people up to 21 years of age. 

The youth center generally consists of the 
following important features: the ideas of self- 
government, self-discipline, and self-help; the 
development of youth leadership; the administra- 
tion of the center by a youth council, composed of 
youth representatives from the principal youth 
organizations of the community ; adequate super- 
vision; a year-round recreational and _ social 
program; and an adult advisory council which 
provides the financial and moral support for the 
youth center and its program. 

The youth center has already proved to be 
an indispensable part of any long-time community 
youth program. It is necessary under both war- 
time and peacetime conditions, and undoubtedly 
will become a permanent community institution 
in the postwar period.® 


Religious Programs 


A very hopeful development during the war 
has been the increased participation of churches 
and church organizations in community youth 
programs. This trend may be noted in the 
representation of churches on youth-guidance 
committees, co-operation and leadership in com- 
munity youth programs, and the sponsorship of 
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special youth projects and programs in connec- 
tion with churches. Many churches have opened 
their recreational facilities to all the youth of 
the neighborhood regardless of nationality, race, 
or creed. Also, many churches have established 
youth centers in the basement of the church 
building or in adjoining halls. These churches 
have accepted the new role of community co- 
operation and leadership in the field of delin- 
quency prevention. 

The wartime emergency has been a critical 
period morally for many of our young people; 
the postwar period promises to be even more 
serious. Most of the big issues of the day will 
be moral problems, or at least have moral impli- 
cations. Religious leaders and laymen have sensed 
the dangers for youth and have been instrumental 
in meeting this situation by inaugurating pro- 
grams of religious instruction through the co- 
operation of the schools and churches of the 
community. Outstanding plans of week-day reli- 
gious instruction have been observed recently at 
Muncie, Indiana; Kansas City, Kansas;!* New 
York City; and Chillicothe, Ohio. The principal 
features of these plans include the use of Bible 
stories and selected readings in the grades; the 
assignment of religious material, nondoctrinal, 
nonsectarian, and noncontroversial in nature, for 
high classes; the study of the Bible as literature; 
the release of students two or more hours per 
week to receive religious instruction in week-day 
church schools; the granting of high school 
credit; and vacation church schools. 

Many present-day group activities tend to 
split up the family. The father attends the meet- 
ings of his fraternal order, the mother frequents 
her club, while each of the children belongs to a 
different youth group. Although each of these 
group activities may be good in itself, neverthe- 
less, the end-result may not be beneficial to 
family unity and solidarity. The extension of the 
YMCA on a family basis is wholesome because 
it tends to unite the various interests of the 
family. Membership is generally on a family 
basis, and all members of the family participate 
in extensive programs of activities at the “Y” 


16. Harold F. Humbert, The Kansas City Plan, 1928-1944, Council of 
Religious Education, Kansas City, 


‘ansas. 
17. The YMCA at Wyandotte, Michigan, has recently been organized 
along these lines. 

18. The work of private institutions, such as Children’s Village and 
the George Junior Republic, which give full-time supervision to prob- 
lem children, should be included under this category. 

19. U. S. Children’s Bureau, ‘‘St. Paul Project in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency,” The Child, December 1938, pp. 
133-184; and “An Urban Experiment in Child Welfare,” The Child, 


February 1942, pp. 177-19 


2. 
20. Illinois Department of Public Welfare, Twenty-Fourth Annual 
t, Springfield, 1941, pp. 567-580. 
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center. Furthermore, family fellowship meetings, 
discussion groups, open forums, and parties are 
held regularly in the homes of the community. 
This new type of development in YMCA work 
has proved very effective in controlling wartime 
delinquency.!” 

Moreover, the YMCA has recently inaugu- 
rated new programs in many communities to 
meet the pressing needs of youth. These programs 
include services for returning veterans, establish- 
ment of youth centers and youth canteens, pro- 
motion of youth recreation, and the sponsorship 
of education for marriage and parenthood. 


Child-Guidance Programs'® 


The U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, in co-operation 
with the St. Paul Community Chest and the 
Wilder Charities, has recently completed a pio- 
neering 5-year study (1938-1942) in child guid- 
ance, which may have great significance for the 
future of delinquency prevention.!® All the prob- 
lem children in an average neighborhood of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, were studied for the purpose of 
preventing delinquency, as well as other person- 
ality and emotional difficulties, by instituting 
the treatment of their behavior difficulties at an 
early stage of development. In addition, the 
facilities and resources of schools, social agencies, 
the neighborhood, and the community were co- 
ordinated for the purpose of meeting the needs 
of these children. 

The prevention of wartime delinquency has 
been greatly aided in many communities through 
the traveling school clinic, habit clinic, mental 
hygiene or psychiatric clinic, and the child- 
guidance clinic. Perhaps the activities of the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research at Chi- 
cago best depicts the role of the child-guidance 
clinic in prevention: psychiatric services for 
problem children and adolescents; development 
of play-therapy facilities and equipment for the 
treatment of problem children; conducting psy- 
chiatric research; psychological services consist- 
ing of intelligence, educational, and vocational 
tests for children; social case work in the study 
and treatment of behavior problems; and the 
development of recreational services as therapy 
for problem children.?° 

The New York City Board of Education, 
through a grant of $60,000 from the New York 
Foundation, has recently launched child-guidance 
projects at three Harlem schools—a girls’ school, 
a boys’ high school, and an elementary school. 
The principal emphases in these projects are: 
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the provision of psychiatric and social-work serv- 
ices for the treatment of potential delinquents; 
education of teachers in the principles of child 
behavior ; and supervised recreation for deprived 
children. 


Programs of Law-Enforcing Agencies 


The county sheriff’s department of Kenosha 
County, Wisconsin, is a good example of what 
has been done by a law-enforcing agency in 
preventing wartime delinquency in a rural area. 
This department has organized the rural youth of 
the county in a junior sheriff’s organization, with 
a junior sheriff and a number of deputy junior 
sheriffs in each of the 63 rural schools of the 
county. One member of the sheriff’s staff works 
full time with the members of this county- 
wide organization. The need for co-operation of 
youth in law-enforcement, the prevention of de- 
linquency, and safety in the home, in the school, 
on the farm, and on the highway are explained. 
This program has resulted in the protection of 
the rural children of Kenosha County from all 
sorts of physical, social, and moral hazards. 

The police in many communities have been 
a vital force in controlling wartime delinquency 
through the development of preventive measures 
and the sponsorship of various types of character- 
building programs for youth. These efforts in- 
clude the sponsorship of Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, 
boys’ clubs, youth centers and canteens, youth 
recreation, athletic groups,?! and other youth 
projects. The police in many communities have 
come to the realization that the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency today will materially reduce 
the volume of adult crime tomorrow. 

The police departments of many large cities 
have been instrumental in preventing wartime 
delinquency through the maintenance of a juve- 
nile division, which handles all children’s cases 
seperately from adult criminal cases.22 The pre- 
ventive activities of the juvenile division include 
the intelligent investigation of each juvenile case 
for the purpose of discovering underlying factors, 
keeping police records confidential, helping secure 
more adequate social treatment for individual 


; 21. The police department of New York City is sponsoring the Police 
Athletic League (PAL) for boys under 18 years old and police 


personnel. 

22. Division for Delinquency Prevention, he Manual, Department 
of Public Welfare, Springfield, 1941, Chap. 3 

23. The director of the bureau hopes to reduce by one half or two 
thirds the 10,000 boy delinquency cases appearing annually before the 
—. courts of the Detroit area. 

24. See a description of women’s division of Detroit’s police depart- 
ment by pen igh - ceed “Job for a Lady,” Colliers, June 10, 1944, 
pp. 18-19 and 4! 

25. Erwin V. shaffey Mabel L. Riebel, “Parent School of 
Domestic Relations Court of Franklin County, Columbus, Ohio,” 
Preventing Crime, by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, New York: Me 
Graw-Hill MC. 1936, Chap. 21. 
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juvenile delinquents and wayward minors, dis- 
covering and removing community conditions 
that lead to delinquency and crime, building up 
constructive community forces for the preven- 
tion of delinquency and crime, and developing a 
wholesome attitude on the part of youth toward 
the law and law-enforcing agencies. 

Detroit’s police department has recently or- 
ganized a rather unique crime prevention bureau 
that has prevention rather than reformation as 
the keynote. The city has been divided into 15 
police precincts with one or more preventive 
officers in each precinct to deal with boy delin- 
quency. The principal functions of these juvenile 
officers are to handle all juvenile complaints, to 
deal with juvenile delinquency and potential 
delinquency in the field and on the spot, to 
interview parents who may be experiencing 
difficulties, to investigate adults who may be 
contributing to the delinquency of children, to 
inspect public places that may attract youth, to 
locate delinquency spots in the city and report 
them to the area subcommittee of the Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee on Youth, and to co-operate 
with other agencies in the improvement of com- 
munity conditions contributing to delinquency. 

The women’s division of the police depart- 
ment has been an important means of preventing 
wartime delinquency.24 The division generally 
has the responsibility for all girls and women, 
and boys under 10 years of age. The principal 
functions of women officers are to deal with 
actual and potential delinquency cases in the 
field, to visit questionable places frequented by 
youth, to check on unwholesome community con- 
ditions, to investigate adults who may be con- 
tributing to the delinquency of children, and to 
consult with parents in difficulty. 

The seriousness of the delinquency problem 
during the war has brought about the widespread 
adoption of the idea of the compulsory school for 
delinquent parents, which was originally devel- 
oped by the Domestic Relations Court of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1930.25 The compulsory school for 
delinquent parents, as established at San Fran- 
cisco and many other cities during the war, is 
similar to the traffic school for auto drivers. 
The theory is that teaching the correct way of 
bringing up children is analogous to that of 
acquiring good driving techniques. The course 
of instruction embraces eight lectures dealing 
with the legal responsibility of parents, parental 
responsibility for the child’s health, parental 
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responsibility for the maintenance of an adequate 
recreational program, community facilities and 
resources for youth, formation of the child’s 
school habits, religious life, emotional life, and 
employment for youth. 


Community-Wide Programs 


The challenge of wartime delinquency has 
brought about greater co-operation between com- 
munity organizations and social agencies, and 
co-ordination of their various youth programs.”® 
Character-building programs in the past have not 
served all the young people of the community; 
in fact, these programs have often not included 
the very boys and girls who should have been 
included. This defect has been largely remedied 
through the pooling and co-ordination of the 
total resources of the community in programs 
for youth. The wartime trend toward community 
co-ordination has been expressed through the cre- 
ation of youth committees, co-ordinating coun- 
cils,27 adult advisory groups, youth activities 
committees, community and neighborhood coun- 
cils, councils of social agencies, war recreation 
committees, and other means of community co- 
ordination.2® 

An interesting adaptation of the co-ordin- 
ating council plan of delinquency control has 
been worked out at Kansas City, Missouri. A 
community council, consisting of representatives 
of the schools, parent-teacher associations, 
churches, the police, civic organizations, and 
social agencies has been organized in each of the 
nine high school districts of Greater Kansas City. 
In addition, the several scattered colored neigh- 
borhoods within the city have been embraced 
within one central community council. Sub- 
councils, or neighborhood councils, have been 
established on the basis of the elementary school 
district within several of the high school dis- 
tricts, and in each of the colored neighborhoods. 
The youth programs of the 10 community councils 
and several neighborhood councils have been 
co-ordinated for the entire city through the 


26. U. S. Children’s Bureau, Controlling Juvenile Delinquency—A 
Community 7 (Publication No. 301), Washington, 1943. 

27. Kenyon J. Scudder, “The Los Angeles County Coordinating 
Council Plan,” in Preventing Crime, by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1936, chap. 2; Lowell J. Carr, Delin- 
quency Control, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, chap. 15; 
Coordinating Councils, Inc., A Guide to Community Coordination, Los 
Angeles, 1941. 

28. Names of important co-ordinating groups: Pittsburgh Youth 
Committee; St. Louis Juvenile Commission; Los Angeles Youth Ac- 
tivities Committee; Chicago Youth Guidance Committee; Frankfort 
(Kentucky) War Recreation Committee; Newark (New Jersey) 
fouth Service Committee; Kansas City (Missouri) Central Coordina- 
ting Youth Council; Altadena (California) Juvenile Council; Mayor’s 
Advisory Youth Committee (Detroit) ; and Back of the Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council (Chicago). 

29. Edward Haydon, “The Division of Metropolitan Delinquency 
Prevention (The Chicago Area Project),” The Welfare Bulletin, Illinois 


tate Department of Public Welfare, Springfield, Ill., January 1942 
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Central Coordinating Youth Council, which 
consists of the administrative and executive offi- 
cials of 14 city-wide organizations and agencies 
concerned with youth. The Community Service 
Division of the City Welfare Department pro- 
vides a community service worker, or co-ordi- 
nator, for each of the nine high school districts, 
and two co-ordinators for the colored neighbor- 
hoods. These co-ordinators assist the community 
and neighborhood councils in transacting neces- 
sary business and carrying out their community 
youth programs. 

The community and neighborhood councils 
of Kansas City have been instrumental in pre- 
venting wartime delinquency at its source through 
the sponsorship of youth centers, clubs, and 
recreation, and other community youth pro- 
grams. Also, the several councils have jointly 
sponsored Junior Officers, a city-wide organiza- 
tion of youth designed to encourage responsi- 
bility, leadership, and good citizenship. 

An important trend in this nation-wide move- 
ment has been the acceptance of responsibility 
and leadership for preventive work by lay groups. 
In nearly every community of the country the 
Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, service clubs, women’s organizations, and 
other civic groups have co-operated on commu- 
nity-wide programs. 

In many areas greater financial and moral 
support for established character-building agen- 
cies and programs was secured before new 
wartime youth programs were created. The 
newspaper, the radio, the pulpit, neighborhood 
theater, special lectures, and other educational 
methods have been utilized for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with existing public and 
private programs and facilities for meeting 
young people’s needs. As a result of these pub- 
licity campaigns the YMCA and YWCA, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other organizations and 
programs have broadened the scope of their 
activities. 

The Chicago Area Project, which is an ex- 
periment for the control of delinquency through 
the reconstruction of neighborhood and commu- 
nity life, has been a vital force in six Chicago 
neighborhoods during the wartime period.2® The 
underlying theory of the Chicago Area Project 
is that delinquency is the product of the economic 
and social conditions of the local community. An 
attempt is made to reconstruct the life of the 
neighborhood by giving encouragement and pro- 
viding facilities to local leaders. These leaders 
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are urged to use their talents and leadership in 
all types of activities that tend to develop 
socially desirable habits, attitudes, and interests 
in their children. The final objective of the plan 
is the development of a child-centered community. 

The City of Detroit, Michigan, has developed 
the “area plan” for dealing with wartime delin- 
quency.®® The city has been divided into eight 
areas, with preventive personnel in each section. 
The functions of preventive personnel, who have 
been loaned to the project by the City Board of 
Education and the several social agencies, under 
the Detroit Area Project are stimulation of 
resident community leadership, co-ordination of 
youth programs of various agencies, evaluation 
of the effectiveness of character-building or- 
ganizations operating within each area, concen- 
tration on the problems of youth guidance, pro- 
motion of better intercultural relations, and the 
provision of channels of articulation for youth, 
adults, and social agencies. 

Youth protective associations have been es- 
tablished in the principal cities of the South 
during the war as a means of controlling wartime 
delinquency. The Youth Protective Association 
of Birmingham, Alabama, is a good example of 
this plan. During 1943 the city and county gov- 
ernment commissions inaugurated a movement 
that resulted in the formation of a youth protec- 
tive association, which consists of an executive 
committee of 12 members, a paid director, and 
staff. The association works primarily through 
the homes, schools, churches, parent-teacher 
groups, and welfare agencies of the community. 
A local citizens’ committee has been formed in 
each of the several neighborhoods of the city 
for the purpose of dealing with youth problems 
locally. The youth protective association provides 
each local citizens’ committee with funds, pro- 
fessional assistance, and suggestions regarding 
recreational programs, youth centers, canteens, 
movements, and other desirable activities. 

The Bureau for the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency, created by Mayor F. H. La Guardia 
of New York City on June 1, 1940, is a good 
example of the role of municipal government in 
this field.*! The bureau aims to co-ordinate all 
the public and private resources of the city, and 

80. George Harrison and Zelma Neault, The Area Worker and the 
Community, i Con of Social Agencies and the University of Michigan 
Institute of Public and Social Administration, Detroit, August 1944. 

$1. Bureau for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, An Ounce of 
Prevention, (Report for 1940-43), New York, 1943. 

$2. ecg for Delinquency Prevention, Delinquency Prev 
Suggestions, nization, and Guidance, Department of Public ‘Wa 


ter M. Berry, “Michigan Youth Guidance and the Police,” 


National Civic Federation Review. June 1945, yp. 6-7. 
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use all available preventive facilities of existing 
organizations and agencies in controlling delin- 
quency. The city commissioners of health, wel- 
fare, city planning, parks, education, and the 
inspector of the Juvenile Aid Bureau have co- 
operated with the prevention bureau on a city- 
wide preventive program. 


State Programs 


The problem of delinquency control is pri- 
marily a problem of the local community. The 
factors that produce delinquency are found in 
the home and the community. A permanent 
solution can only be found in the community and 
not on the State level. However, the State is in 
a position to render valuable assistance in such 
matters as the formation of a State committee 
on youth and welfare, and the creation of a 
State-wide set-up for the prevention of delin- 
quency and crime. 

The role of the State in the prevention of 
wartime delinquency may be illustrated by two 
outstanding State plans. 

The Illinois plan consists of two important 
groups: the State Committee on Youth and Wel- 
fare, appointed by Governor Dwight H. Green 
at the beginning of the wartime emergency and 
charged with the responsibility of handling both 
the wartime and postwar problems of youth, and 
the Division for Delinquency Prevention, which 
is an integral part of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

The Division for Delinquency Prevention, 
created approximately ten years before World 
War II, has been a powerful agency in con- 
trolling wartime delinquency.®? The State of IIli- 
nois is divided into six areas or districts with 
preventive personnel located in each district. 
The principal functions of preventive workers 
are to advise local, State, and Federal officials, 
public and private agencies, and lay groups re- 
garding the needs for prevention; hold district 
and State conferences; assist schools and courts; 
promote an educational program; and assist local 
communities in co-ordinating their programs 
for the prevention and reduction of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Michigan Plan for the prevention and 
reduction of delinquency was inaugurated early 
in the emergency by Governor Harry F. Kelly.* 
The plan aims to prevent delinquency through 
the co-operative effort of guidance groups estab- 
lished on the State, county, and community levels. 
The Michigan Youth Guidance Committee, con- 
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sisting of juvenile judges, probation officers, 
educators, sociologists, and social workers has 
conducted surveys on youth problems, formu- 
lated youth policies, distributed literature on 
delinquency prevention, and sponsored child-wel- 
fare legislation before the State legislature. 
Thirteen of the proposals of this committee have 
already been enacted into law. The county youth- 
guidance committees,*4 comprising key persons 
interested in youth and youth problems, have 
co-ordinated preventive projects within the sev- 
eral county units, inaugurated new wartime pro- 
grams for youth, and assisted social agencies 
with their child-welfare problems.*> 


Approximately 150 local advisory youth- 
guidance committees have been organized in the 
principal cities of Michigan to handle the 
problems of youth on the community level. 


County youteguldence committees have been organized in 74 of 
ane 83 counties of the Sta 


Progress Report, 
Report to 


S many excellent general, State, and local 
reports have been prepared on jails, jail 
conditions, and the care and treatment of mis- 
demeanants,! it is not necessary to do more than 
call attention to some of the facts revealed by 
these reports and then go on to the subject of 
substitutes for jails and jail procedure. 

It is significant, however, to keep in mind 
that on a given date there are approximately 
50,000 persons in county and city jails. This is 
roughly one third the number of prisoners in 
State prisons and reformatories on a given date 
—a significant fact when we consider the funds, 
attention, and energy given prison programs. 


Half of Jail Commitments First Offenders 
The commitments to jails are also startling 


1. Such as: 


Robinson, Louis N., Jails: Care and Treatment o 
we in the United States, Philadelphia: John 


Misdemeanant 
. Winston Co., 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, County and 
City Ja 1933 


Gee, Richesa A., “The Jail of Tomorrow,” Jail Association Jour- 
nal, November-December 1939. 


p Fishman, Joseph F., Crucibles of Crime, New York: Cosmopolis 
Hoffer, Frank Williams, et al, The Jails of Virginia, New York: D. 
Appleton, 19383. 


owvilson, Helen, The Treatment of Misdemeanant in Indiana, 
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cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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These committees have attempted to control the 
problems of wartime delinquency by formulating 
preventive measures, character-building projects 
for youth, and community-wide programs. 

The Michigan Youth Guidance Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of representatives of 67 organiza- 
tions and agencies having State-wide youth 
programs, serves in an advisory capacity to the 
Michigan Youth Guidance Committee. The ad- 
visory council channels programs into the various 
local communities, and interprets the larger pur- 
poses of the State guidance program. 


Conclusion 


The prediction may come true! Juvenile de- 
linquency and adult crime may pursue an upward 
trend in the period of postwar reconstruction. 
However, this increase could be counteracted if 
the many splendid preventive programs for the 
control of wartime delinquency could be con- 


tinued on a permanent peacetime basis in the 
postwar period. 


to those interested in crime prevention and crim- 
inal therapy. On the basis of known figures, 
commitments to jails amount to between 550,000 
and 600,000 yearly, whereas the commitments to 
State prisons and reformatories usually fluctuate 
between 50,000 and 60,000 annually. The jail 
commitments are even more significant when we 
consider that between 40 and 50 per cent of them 
involve first offenders and that an additional 20 
per cent comprise second offenders. Thus, through 
the jails go a quarter million persons per year— 
dull and normal, young and old, male and female 
—who have no previous record of offenses. Next 
to crime prevention at its source, back in the 
resources of the community and its institutions 
and in individual work with predelinquents, it 
should permeate the philosophy and the methods 
of handling first offenders—a job which most of 
the 4,000 local jails and the 10,000 lockups in 
this country have not done well since the first 
jail was established in this country back in 1790. 
Survey after survey indicates some improvement 
but continues, decades apart, to reveal the per- 
petual curse of smallness, lack of segregation, 
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insecurity of structure, fee-grabbing with its 
attendant trail of evil practices, kangaroo courts, 
cruelty, filth, improper food, neglect by officials, 
and a lack of interest on the part of the general 
public which borders on criminal negligence and 
the encouragement of delinquency. 


Prospects for Future Improvement 


However bad the situation, it is never hope- 
less and there are some bright spots in the 
present as well as the future. 

1. Federal Inspection. Most everyone will ad- 
mit that Federal inspection of jails in which 
Federal prisoners are held has been an extremely 
worth-while practice. Under the suggestions of 
the Federal inspectors, sheriffs and jailers not 
only have improved their structures and provided 
more creature comforts, but have improved gen- 
erally the care and treatment of prisoners. This 
service obviously should and will continue al- 
though it is not likely to expand due to the 
tendency of the Federal Government to provide 
more facilities for its short-term offenders.? Per- 
haps it is not too much to look forward to the 
time when there will be a Federal Department 
of Public Welfare, with funds at its disposal 
for providing Federal aid in building jails and 
prisons, and perhaps for providing prevention, 
care, and treatment programs for juvenile and 
adult offenders. Should this time come, it is not 
too much to expect that certain standards in 
building and program would have to be met 
before Federal aid would be forthcoming. This 
would not be in any sense a nationalization of the 
jail program, but a recognition that crime pre- 
vention and the treatment of offenders is a prob- 
lem of such magnitude as to merit the talents and 
funds of all levels of government. 

2. State Inspection. State inspection of jails 
has been successful in bringing about improved 
conditions in some States,’ although, as a whole, 
little is known of the results of such inspection 
service. Indiana, as an illustration, may condemn 
a jail as unfit for prisoners and may resort to the 
courts and the powers of the governor to force 
compliance to its recommendations. Alabama, 
‘through its prison inspector, may order the 
commissioners of a county to repair, alter, or 
otherwise put the local jail in secure, sanitary 
condition. New Jersey has set up minimum 
standards for jails and, through education and 


2. See Kinsella, Nina, “County Jails and The Federal Government,” 
Soren of Criminal Law and Celene July-August 1933. 
See Robinson, Louis N., “The Relation of Jails to County and 
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persuasion, greatly improved the conditions and 
programs of jails and workhouses. Similarly, the 
State Commission of Correction in New York can 
close any jail which does not meet adequately 
sanitary and safety standards, 

There is evidence that many States do not use 
the persuasive, educational, and legal powers they 
already have to improve jail conditions; whereas 
others, with all the difficulties at hand, are doing 
good work in improving conditions. Some form 
of State aid in the planning, construction, and 
remodeling of local jails and in improving educa- 
tional and health programs would offer an effec- 
tive tool to many States for jail improvement. 

More attention to crime prevention at the local 
level of government would inevitably lead State 
departments of correction and State welfare de- 
partments into seeking ways and means of 
improving jails and jail procedures. It is not too 
much to hope for the establishment of depart- 
ments of justice in the States which will busy 
themselves with such problems as criminal pro- 
cedure, legal aid, crime prevention, and the 
treatment of offenders at both the local and State 
levels of government. Such departments should 
be able to achieve an integration in crime 
prevention and treatment which can never be 
achieved in any individual State through hun- 
dreds of counties, cities, and communities work- 
ing separately. 

3. Sifting out the Inadequate and Handi- 
capped. A lot of jail inmates, particularly the 
chronic offenders, are alcoholic, psychopathic, 
mentally deficient and, in one way or another, 
physically, mentally, socially, or economically 
inadequate. They find their way into jails par- 
tially because of their offenses, but also because 
the States, counties, or cities are providing in- 
adequate care for the deficient and defective 
through either institutional or outdoor means. 
Adequate programs for such handicapped per- 
sons would aid in drying up the jail populations 
of any State rather rapidly, and be paramount to 
freeing the jails of many persons who can never 
be successfully rehabilitated or adequately cared 
for in local penal institutions, or to freeing so- 
ciety from the wholesale perpetuation of their 
inadequacies, hereditarily or socially, into new 
generations. 

4. Probation Versus Institutionalization. Con- 
sidering the nature of the offenses for which 
more than 50 per cent of local offenders are 
institutionalized; the fact that roughly half are 
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first offenders; the primary relationships be- 
tween officers of the law, the courts, and of- 
fenders in small towns and rural communities; 
and all the things which a first jail sentence does 
to an offender and his family, a strong case is 
immediately made for the substitution of proba- 
tion for jail comfinement. 

Probation services may be provided in con- 
nection with the criminal and circuit courts just 
as they are provided for the Federal courts. 
They may be provided by States, cities, or coun- 
ties under joint programs. The method by which 
they are to be provided is incidental to having 
them and to insuring that they are qualified 
services and are not burdened with loads too 
large for adequate care of probationers. The 
economy of such substitute needs little argument, 
the pay-off being tremendous. The criticisms 
which have been leveled at probation are not 
against probation but against inadequate proba- 
tion. It is the height of folly to imprison for fines 
persons capable of work when they could be at 
their jobs, with their families in free society, 
earning and paying their fines in installments 
rather than working them out in jail. Improved 
juvenile-court laws and juvenile-court procedure, 
perhaps ranging to circuit or district juvenile 
judges in rural areas, are necessary if juvenile 
offenders are to be kept out of the jails and if 
probation is to be of its optimum effectiveness in 
the handling of juvenile cases. 

5. The Farm Versus the Jail. It is sometimes 
said that the prison farm is the South’s contri- 
bution to penology. If this is true, it lies in the 
use of the farm as a minimum-security prison 
or as an institution particularly well designed for 
the treatment of first offenders. Where a county 
or a city has a constant jail population of 20 or 
more a pretty good case can be made for a prison 
farm. A curse of the jail is idleness. The cost of 
keeping idle people in jail is high and the effect 
on the person is high. On the other hand, on a 
well-run prison farm, like the Shelby County 
penal farm at Memphis, Tennessee, prisoners 
grow most of their subsistence, look after the 
herds, take care of the laundry, service and re- 
pair equipment, produce food and clothes for 
other inmates of the local government, learn 
trades, and live under better health conditions 
than if they were confined’ in institutions. There 
is no reason why the farm is not adaptable also 
to the needs of the State in providing for first 
and short-term offenders or, for that matter, any 
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prisoner carefully selected as a suitable risk for 
treatment under minimum-security conditions. 
We can perhaps in another half century look 
forward to regional prisons or farms provided 
by the States, or jointly through State and county 
action, which will serve misdemeanants in place 
of the local jail. Such institutions would have 
populations sufficiently large to provide adequate 
care and treatment facilities and would be in 
keeping with the trend toward generalized State 
police services under which the State assumes 
jurisdiction in most offenses with the sheriff 
becoming more of an officer of civil affairs. 


6. Curbing the Fee-Grabber. The fee system 
associated with local jails has always been a 
source of much abuse. Upon the elimination of 
it, most local units of government have noticed 
an improvement in conditions. The abolition of — 
turnkey fees, the fee system of feeding prisoners 
and compensating the sheriff and his deputies, 
and the limiting of the jurisdiction of the justice 
of the peace are important elements in removing 
abuses from the local handling of offenders. 
Through the abolition of fees, many counties 
have saved money yet, at the same time, payed 
their law-enforcement officers salaries which are 
entirely adequate. The substitution of general 
session courts for J. P. courts in certain civil 
and criminal areas of jurisdiction is also an 
improvement in the courts of first hearing. . 


7. Public Awakening Basic to Improvement. 
The success of institutions is gauged not so much 
by their forms, but by the men who lead them. 
The quality of the men who head our institutions 
reflects the quality of thought and action of the 
people who sanction these institutions and who 
select the leaders of them. In the handling of 
lesser offenders, public apathy and lack of 
understanding of the individual and social cost 
involved in poor local court and penal procedure 
are responsible for many of the conditions indi- 
cated in this brief statement. Until the public is 
aroused to the great need for applying to crime 
prevention and to the handling of juveniles and 
other lesser offenders all the talent and resources 
which society has, it is too much to hope that we 
will have a conspicuous change in local penal 
forms, procedures, and personnel. On the other 
hand, such an arousal of public opinion to the 
point where quality personnel is demanded and 
selected will bring with it improved procedures 
in old institutional frameworks and, we hope 
eventually, new institutional forms. | 
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A New Approach to the Training 
of Delinquents 


By IrvinG E. REEVES 
Supervisor of Trade Training, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 


HE Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 

has over 400 young men in custody, 19 years 
of age or younger, with most of them falling 
between the ages of 17 and 18. A majority of 
these boys are sentenced under the provisions of 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1938. 
Therefore, they have indeterminate commitments 
subject to frequent review and parole considera- 
tion within one year. Of the total juveniles, 78 
boys have been transferred to Chillicothe from 
less secure institutions as unmanageable and 65 
are parole violators who again have been judged 
unfit for normal employment in the free world. 

Many of these boys have been officially delin- 
quent from an early age. They have long records 
consisting of numerous arrests, confinement in 
boys’ schools, escape from custody, and other 
troubles arising from erratic and unpredictable 
behavior. They are a selected group of the older 
and most seriously delinquent boys of the United 
States, each requiring intelligent care as a ward 
of the Government. 

The number committed to this institution has 
increased so sharply during the war that an 
extension of treatment program became neces- 
sary. One special plan, called the juvenile shop 
training program, was established on October 1, 
1944. It was expected that the new work would 
be beneficial for certain unstable adolescent de- 
linquents who were not properly programmed. 

The new work emerged from, has a setting 
among, and supplements other training programs 
established previously. 


Background for the Project 


For many years, juvenile delinquents have 
been a part of the reformatory population. At 
first, when the number was small, it was possible 
to provide at least fairly adequate individual 
attention by assigning a boy to customary re- 
formatory programs modified by a little special 
care on the part of a few officers. But the number 
of youthful delinquents increased with the result 
that additional training plans were undertaken 
as a necessary part in the study of many of the 
tantalizing problems concerning juveniles. 


A notable example of previously established 
special work is a separate and full-time therapy 
unit employing up-to-date thought in a highly 
personalized program intended to benefit a small 
selected group of intelligent but badly adjusted 
boys. This project and other work with juveniles 
through past years resulted in an accumulation 
of considerable valuable experience in undertak- 
ing new work. The new juvenile shop training 
program would make use of past experience; 
applied, however, in a new and untried environ- 
ment in the institution. 

Repeated studies show that the young boys in 
Chillicothe are a normal or better group in test 
intelligence; but are unskilled, inexperienced in 
work, and retarded in schooling. Not all are spe- 
cial problem cases for some respond rather 
readily to the usual conditions of reformatory 
life; but the majority require careful direction. 

Our objectives in the general plan of treat- 
ment here always have been accurate analysis of 
personal traits and characteristics, firm and just 
discipline with safe custody, and personal train- 
ing leading to successful release. However, these 
ideals, perhaps oversimplified in statement here, 
could not be attained often enough to satisfy the 
administration or to protect the boys from their 
own rash acts and the home communities from 
continual depredations following release. It was 
felt that a new type program was needed to pro- 
vide close personal supervision, provide contin- 
uous direction at work in shops for an additional 
number of boys, and develop methods suitable in 
caring for rapidly increasing commitments. 

It was further believed that the additional 
program would speed institutional adjustment 
for a definitely difficult small group from among 
the juveniles, that custodial restrictions could be 
relaxed earlier as a consequence of better imme- 
diate adjustment, and that many boys would 
respond favorably in adopting a plan of life for 
themselves that would carry over into free life. 


Establishing the Program 


The immediate objective was to establish 
a beneficial exploratory and prevocational shop 
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type of educational work that would affect only 
a few boys at a time. Later, both directly and 
indirectly, many more boys would be influenced, 
for classes were to turn over rapidly. 

The work was founded upon a plan of an 
initial exploratory shop program for a half day, 
five days a week, balanced by classroom work, 
library practice, and physical education periods 
for the other half day. Each boy would rotate to 
a second, third, or fourth shop in six weeks. The 
plan arranged for continued rotation in shop 
work up to 24 weeks or for four rotations. Re- 
moval could take place at the end of any six 
weeks’ period depending upon developments. 
Success in or expressed liking for any one shop 
would not necessarily cause full-time assignment 
to this shop. A point of difference should be noted 
here in contrasting this to short-time defense 
plant training; the object here is the delinquent 
boy and not, for instance, a 50-hour production 
welder. 

Before establishing the work it was desirable 
to survey the resources within the institution 
that could be brought to bear upon this problem. 
The professional staff was known to be adequate 
for both accurate analysis of each boy’s case and 
such development work as would be needed or 
desirable in the future. There could be made 
available a number of vocational shops fully 
equipped for both training and maintenance 
work. These shops had experienced instructors 
in charge. The welding, auto, sheet metal, brick 
masonry, cabinet, and other shop schools could be 
used if they were needed. The men in charge were 
masters of their trade—forthright in opinion, 
practical action, and understanding of inmates. 
Several had boys in the service of the country; 
all were mature in judgment and suitable for 
undertaking the new work even though it was 
an innovation. 

The educational staff consisted of fully quali- 
fied men teachers equipped properly and expe- 
rienced in their work. There was a good library 
with a plentiful collection of up-to-date books; 
a graduate librarian was in charge. He could 
introduce a course in library practice based upon 


first-hand knowledge of inmate reading and study 
habits. 


Original Schedule 
MORNING ASSIGNMENT AFTERNOON ASSIGNMENT 
(SHOP) (SCHOOL ) 
Welding School Mathematics 
Sheet Metal School General Science 
Drafting Library Practice-English 
Physical Education 
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Criteria for the selection of suitable trainees 
included good physical health, normal or superior 
test intelligence and mechanical ability, literacy 
to at least the middle fifth grade, and also a 
consensus on the part of the professional staff 
that each selectee would be able to profit by 
assignment to the new work. The juvenile coun- 
selor, associate warden, and supervisor of trade 
training acted as a selection committee. This 
membership assured consideration of such facts 
as the boy’s personal characteristics interpreted 
by the counselor, what custody was advisable, 
and what training potentialities existed. The 
classification committee and the warden sup- 
ported the selection committee with all necessary 
administrative control and direction. 

Thirty boys were selected as a starting group. 
They were distributed through the shops and 
organized into larger classes in the school where 
each boy attended all four activities shown in 
the schedule above. In the beginning, selection 
methods were hurried and shortly proved un- 
satisfactory. Too much reliance was placed upon 
test results, social information, and the boy’s own 
story. This work has since been improved. 


Developing the Program 


Observation of the early work revealed both 
weaknesses in organization and strength in the 
central idea. One mistake was made in virtual 
arbitrary assignment of the first group of 30 
boys. One boy promptly refused to work, was 
disciplined, and returned. Admittedly, such 
forced conformity often succeeds with inmates 
who need to be directed, but neither force 
nor free choice was desirable or necessary. Be- 
tween these extremes there developed the better 
practice of meeting with the boy to work out a 
contractual-like agreement under which the insti- 
tution would fulfill its obligation and the boy 
be induced to adopt a plan for himself. Full use 
was made of the constructive provisions in the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act but no in- 
definite promises of any kind were made. All 
matters that concerned the method by which each 
boy could secure his release were fully discussed 
in the light of all that was known to be true. This 
businesslike procedure does not leave full choice 
to the boy for the simple reason that many have 
no more that shortsighted and impractical plans 
for themselves. Some had no plans at all beyond 
serving time—a condition not unknown in other 
places in this world. Pragmatic guidance sup- 
planted earlier methods of selection as the work 
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developed. Boys were placed in the new work or 
withheld and placed elsewhere according to 
whichever plan promised the best result. 

Early observation led to the conviction that 
a special form of progress report would serve to 
unite the work of the many officers concerned, It 
was desirable to bring out clearly each boy’s 
reactions under training. A special progress re- 
port form was developed upon which, at the top 
of the sheet, was placed any data, of whatever 
nature, deemed most significant at the moment 
of reassignment. The “significant data” section 
of the report might refer to such matters as 
physical health, deportment habits, progress, de- 
veloped interest, poor effort, or anything else of 
importance that had developed and which should 
be taken into account in planning for the future. 
Grades in school subjects with notes of typical 
conduct in classroom were pointedly recorded, 
also progress in library practice and participa- 
tion in organized recreation. One section toward 
the bottom of the report presented the shop- 
man’s opinion of the work performed in the 
shop. The report concluded with a recommenda- 
tion for the immediate future. Properly executed, 
it was found by trial that the single-page progress 
report could condense much of what was impor- 
tant to each boy and made him stand out in true 
light as an individual. 

Refinements in procedure have developed 
rapidly in the school. Content for short courses 
has been made more definite, new courses being 
added when needed. Added studies include civil 
government, English, spelling, drawing, and 
sketching. Standardized tests were administered 
to mark progress near the end of each six weeks. 
Also the boy’s behavior in school was noted as a 
part of his general reaction to the new program. 
The school assumed a key position in unifying 
the work of all under a central plan. 

The librarian developed both an improved 
course for those entering the library for the 
first time and a more advanced course for re- 
peaters. The recreational director continued his 
work, matching increased skills to more intricate 
physical activities. 

Shop work was much more difficult to develop 
for a number of reasons. No experience had been 
had with part-time short-duration courses by 
these instructors. The shops, organized for long- 
term full-time vocational training of more ma- 
ture inmates who had already developed an 
interest in specific vocational training, had to re- 
organize. These instructors, already busy with 
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training and urgent maintenance work, had to 
shift their attention to something entirely dif- 
ferent. It became their job to select suitable 
subprojects for training of juveniles, organize 
equipment and material, provide constant super- 
vision, and induce interest on the part of the 
juveniles in shop work. The fact that the shop 
instructors rather quickly provided suitable work 
speaks well of their ability as tradesmen and 
as teachers. 

Acceptance of the first group by the shop- 
men shortly uncovered faults in the selection of 
trainees. The most serious mistake was in too 
great a spread in school grade standings and 
general intelligence. Since then, it has become 
a fixed policy to exclude the boys of poor mental 
endowment and those of superior intelligence 
unless other factors intervene. 


Later Refinements in the Program 


Following the first class of 30 was one of 42 
boys. The automobile school was opened to the 
juveniles at this time and capacity of the drafting 
room increased. The third class was assembled 
early in January 1945. By this time the work 
had stabilized to considerable extent. The four 
shops provided enough chance for rotation and 
the school had introduced classes in enough new 
subjects of study to meet the needs. Moreover, 
it had been found that about 40 boys were all 
that could be selected for training at any one 
time. The early period of exploration was over, 
and six months was forecast as the maximum 
time needed for any boy in this type of pre- 
vocational work. 

Additional accomplishments took place as the 
work progressed into the current year. Materials 
and supplies were furnished in greater abun- 
dance; particularly supplies for drafting. Also, 
the shopmen settled upon more practical courses 
of instruction and corrected an early tendency 
to expect more accomplishment than was possible 
from immature boys contrasted to older and more 
mature men. 

In the welding shop a short course in flat 
position welding was supplemented with actual 
production work on occasion, more use was made 
of study materials in this trade, and generally a 
better introductory course developed. The sheet 
metal work developed into instructional branches 
of sheet metal drafting, layout work on metal, 
and three classes of projects built out of tin. The 
automobile course organized more slowly. In this 
shop use was made of books on automobile work 
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and strip film was used as a regular part of the 
instruction. Practice work consisted of dis- 
assembling, reassembling, and running motors 
salvaged from cars and small trucks. 

The drafting work developed to the place 
where, by the beginning of the summer vacation 
time for public schools, a full-time drafting in- 
structor could be hired for the vacation period. 
He received the “graduates” in a full-day prac- 
tical drafting project in which the boys made 
drawings for actual planned building and re- 
modeling. 

Improvement in classification committee pro- 
cedures accompanied the development of the 
entire project. Recently it has become the prac- 
tice of the committee to make juveniles available 
for the project by classifying them for the work 
shortly after they are received in the institution. 
However, the small subcommittee previously 
mentioned continues to devote its attention to 
all essential details in keeping the work pro- 
gressive. 


Results Have Been Favorable 


Twenty boys who were in the juvenile shop 
training course have been released to their home 
communities. Two additional were released to 
serve other sentences elsewhere for offenses 
committed before they came here. Another was 
transferred to a hospital for medical care. There- 
fore, only 23 of the 140 boys who have been 
in the program have been released from Chilli- 
cothe. This small number and the fact that some 
were only very recently released make it unwise 
to form any final judgment as to what effect the 
prevocational work will have upon eventual ad- 
justment of the boys in free society. 

Even after the number released has grown 
to sizable proportion it will still be difficult to 
show statistically just what constructive effect 
the program had. For one thing, this work is a 
part of the institutional program, the boys are 
placed in it as an initial part of their training 
and move into more permanent institution jobs 
later. 

Four of the 20 released from the institution 
were placed in skilled trade work or in semi- 
skilled factory work. One entered welding, one 
continued sheet metal work, one got a job in an 
auto parts department, and the fourth secured 
a job as a drill press operator in a defense plant. 
These four boys utilized shop experience here, 
and outside jobs were arranged for them. It is 
interesting to note that the very boy who at first 
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rebelled was the one placed in welding. Five of 
the 20 were granted early release on parole. For 
these, good progress in the juvenile training 
program was used in drawing up parole plans. 
More than half were released conditionally and 
all had assured employment arrangements. Two 
were sponsored by associations (Osborne and 
Howard) and one boy returned to become again 
a member of a good foster home. 

Those who have been released are a fair 
sample of the type of juvenile cases with which 
we deal. One was originally transferred to this 
institution, another was a parole violator, and 
two had detainers which were not dropped. Most 
all of them responded well to the work and were 
released according to customary procedure for 
juveniles with a probability of having a good 
chance to succeed. None were released directly 
from the program, being released after a short 
time in other institutional assignments. 

The nature of this program makes intra- 
institutional results quite important. There is no 
question but that much better use has been made 
of the facilities within the institution for the 
training of juveniles. In 10 months of operation 
there have been 240 carefully arranged rotations 
of boys to other shop programs affecting 140 
individuals. Only a few boys failed and had to be 
released because of behavior difficulties. 

Practically all gained significantly through 
school instruction as evidenced by the adminis- 
tration of standardized tests. While some of this 
gain undoubtedly was caused by reviewing work 
previously taught in public schools, it remains 
true that these boys were better able to use 
tool subject knowledge in shop work. 

The fact that the boys have accepted such 
closely directed work in good spirit speaks 
well for the institutional benefit accruing from 
the program and pleases the administration. A 
considerable number of applications are received 
from boys who request placement. This gives the 
juvenile counselor an opportunity for a voluntary 
guidance type of service which is highly desir- 
able. In reporting the spirit that was built into 
the project, it seems worth while to state that 
there is nothing radically new in the idea of 
prevocational exploratory work, school, or guid- 
ance. The particular approach taken however 
has resulted in acceptance by the inmates who 
somehow feel that good use has been made of 
sound ideas. 

Recently, when the present class was formed, 
there was a rather extreme condition of contrast 
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which occurred before the classification commit- 
tee. There were 12 juveniles who had long 
records of delinquency, practically all of whom 
appeared exceedingly unstable and unoriented. 
At the same time there were 13 boys released. 
The committee noted that practically all those 
released entered full-time vocational training 
predicated upon recent adjustments. Such ex- 
treme contrast is, of course, not always evident. 

Another tangible institutional result has been 
that development of the juvenile shop training 
program has led to the establishment of a pre- 
vocational shop in charge of a full-time instructor 
whose main responsibility will be to give indi- 
vidual attention to boys just below the average 
in intelligence of those placed in the work. There 
has long been a need for good training of the 
dull normal. 

It would be unfair to claim that there are 
only favorable indications of continued success 
without mentioning some of the problems that 
have been encountered and which have not yet 
been solved. One of the principal difficulties is 
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in mixing the immature half-day boys with full- 
time trainees in the shops. This is partly solved 
by half-day assignment, but even so considerable 
watchfulness has to be exercised to prevent 
irritations arising between inmates. 

A survey of over-all progress collected from 
foremen, custodial officers, and teachers, based 
on the report forms described earlier, shows that 
less than 10 per cent of the enrollees were 
failures. The balance were adjudged to have 
profited, ranging from slight improvement to 
very great individual benefit. The response in 
contentment among the students, coupled with 
strong indications of success, speak well for 
results thus far. It is still too early to prove 
end-results statistically, since only a few boys 
have been released to their homes. Nevertheless, 
placements in the reformatory have been good, 
with a majority of those previously in the juve- 
nile shop training program assigned to and re- 
maining in full-day industrial vocational training 
or the better type of maintenance assignments. 
Here it is hoped that they will acquire the skills 
and manhood necessary for American citizenship. 


A Reformatory Wakes up to the Value 
of Education 


By DARWIN E. CLAY 
Director of Education, Michigan Reformatory 


EFORMATORIES, for men and boys, have 
been established by the Federal Govern- 
ment and by 20 of the individual States. They 
came into the American penal system with high 
hopes and expectations, objectively concerned 
with the reformation or rehabilitation of first of- 
fenders between the ages of 16 and 30 years. 
They were established primarily to reorganize a 
benign personality pattern through the process 
of education. However, the early advocates of 
this type of institution soon became discouraged 
for numerous reasons: First, there was a lack of 
funds and secure tenure for the employment of 
well-trained and qualified personnel; second, at 
the inception, little was known regarding the 
causative factors of criminal behavior and the 
proper methods for treating them; third, legisla- 
tors and even lay groups did not realize that 
punishment alone, as a treatment measure, is as 
ineffective as a kick in the pants for an appen- 


dectomy; fourth, penal experience was limited 
and had been mostly acquired from the adminis- 
tration of State prisons. Thus, the early reforma- 
tories took on all the earmarks and customs of 
the parent institutions and became modified 
branches of the “Big-House.” 


New Objectives for Old 


As a result, many grave mistakes were made. 
For similar reasons, the other branches of our 
correctional system—such as parole, probation, 
and the juvenile courts—have also pioneered 
with identical problems and have encountered 
undesirable situations. Regardless of those er- 
rors, there are those who have been willing to 
start anew; to overcome the barriers of untrained 
personnel, poor equipment, inadequate physical 
facilities, and prejudices of the old school; and 
forge ahead with an eye on the more scientific 
approach to the general problem. 
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In some States, adequate funds are now avail- 
able for the needs of penal institutions. It is 
recognized, as in other areas of public and social 
service, that the trained worker with his present 
fund of information can make a much greater 
contribution than the political or untrained em- 
ployee, and that a secure tenure of office must 
necessarily exist if such workers are to be ob- 
tained. Behaviorists—those persons trained in 
psychiatry, abnormal psychology, social service, 
special education, etc-—have made astounding 
contributions in the modern correctional pro- 
gram. Legislature and lay groups are beginning 
to realize that punishment is not the panacea for 
wrongdoing. Finally, the modern reformatory 
rejects its inheritance of the timeworn customs 
and practices found in the State prisons, and 
adopts educational and treatment units for the 
improvable youthful offenders. 


Strides by Michigan’s Corrections Department 


The State of Michigan, with the establish- 
ment of the Department of Corrections, which 
includes the fields of parole, probation, and 
prisons, and with the constitutional amendment 
of 1941 providing for civil service status for all 
State employees, has gone far in an effort to 
function adequately in so far as modern reforma- 
tory methods are concerned. 

The director of corrections is a former re- 
formatory warden, a prominent educator, and is 
well trained in all phases of correctional work. 
He is at present the head of the American Prison 
Association. At the Michigan reformatory, the 
warden is a former college teacher with a rich 
background of experience as an administrator in 
Federal and State prison, parole, and probation 
work. His leadership has taken on many of the 
aspects of what is desired in a young man’s 
reformation center. The essence of this program 
has been to start with what you have and pro- 
gress commensurately with the rising level of 
the understanding of the personnel and the 
gaining of more adequate facilities. 

The first drastic change was to assemble a 
classification staff of matured men with expe- 
rience, training, and judgment, who warrant the 
respect of both the inmates and personnel. This 
staff includes the deputy warden, psychiatrist, 
psychologist, physician, chaplain, and two educa- 
tors. Three members of the staff have Doctor’s de- 
grees; three, Master’s degrees; and three, at the 
present time, are doing graduate work at the 
University of Michigan. All are college graduates 
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and have had broad experience in correctional 
work or in some phase of the social field. Thus, 
each man is well qualified to do individual coun- 
seling and to make intelligent decisions. This 
classification staff may be likened to the warden’s 
cabinet and it outlines and co-ordinates the ac- 
tivities of all departments of the institution as 
far as the treatment of the individual inmate is 
concerned. 


Classification Furthers Individualized Treatment 


Individualized treatment is the meaning of 
the term “classification” at the Michigan reform- 
atory. After all the admission studies are made, 
which include individual examinations in the 
different fields, an analysis of the needs of each 
inmate is determined. Upon this diagnosis, a 
treatment program is established. An orienta- 
tion period is conducted for new admissions 
during the first week in our institution, under 
the direction of the educational department. In- 
formal talks from the warden and all classifica- 
tion members provide the opportunity for close 
initial contact. The regulations of the institution, 
their purpose, how to properly adjust to them, 
and the educational opportunities are explained. 
Each boy is urged to seek help when it is needed. 
Individual problems are numerous and often 
deep-seated, but every boy has easy access to all 
officials from the warden to the teacher, classi- 
fication member, or supervisor in the most re- 
mote department. He is made aware of his 
individual problems and the proper methods for 
meeting and overcoming them. The classification 
staff meets daily and each boy is interviewed, at 
least every six months routinely, to determine 
growth or progress. If he is having difficulty in 
making adjustments, he will be seen as often as 
may be necessary until an adequate treatment 
program has been established. Records are kept 
of all interviews, correspondence, social, psycho- 
logical, medical, and educational histories. Where 
specialized counseling is indicated, the boy is 
referred to some member of the staff to continue 
with a diagnostic and treatment program. 

In this institution, the minimum sentence as 
imposed by the courts is regarded as only a 
temporary objective. Each boy knows that his 
release is based chiefly upon his individual effort 
and accomplishment, and his ability for adjust- 
ment in the community. As a result, many in- 
mates are suggested to the paroling authorities 
for release far ahead of their minimum terms, 
while others are retained toward their maximum 
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sentences. It is our belief that each boy, with the 
realization that friends, relatives, money, or legal 
aid do not have any bearing on release procedure, 
will strive on his own power to accomplish those 
qualifications which make for successful parole 
and decent social living. 


Education Plays Prominent Role 


We have long considered education as a 
separate part of community activities. The new 
education is rapidly integrating all the activities 
of its environ. Thus, where men live, work and 
play, there also must they learn. While this 
institution is rapidly organizing a modern educa- 
tional program with a curriculum specifically 
adapted to individual needs, there is a tendency 
to think in terms of all departments as part of 
the educational system. The boy who cannot read 
or write, or who may be deficient in arithmetic 
or other basic subjects, is placed in a class to 
take care of his specific needs. These classes are 
taught by well-trained paid teachers, and pro- 
gress is measured by standardized tests. After 
this phase of the program is accomplished, the 
boy is given a series of vocational tests and is 
then classified to a trade most adaptable to his 
abilities and interests, or to a work program 
(out-school department) offering the maximum 
in training and emotional release. On each assign- 
ment, an attempt is made to have him learn 
something worth while about a trade, something 
that he may later utilize when he is returned 
to the community. If he is placed in the kitchen, 
it is the cook or baker’s trade; if in the main- 
tenance department, the machinist, mason, 
plumbing, or electrical trade. For these, due 
credit is given by the educational department. 


Wide Choice in Courses of Study 


The boy with more capacity for abstract 
and concrete learning may complete high school, 
or learn one of the several trades in the trade 
school. In our institution, the high and trade 
schools are in one building and both types of 
activity may be correlated. The use of inmate 
teachers is becoming a story of the past and all 
school departments are staffed by well-trained 
professional teachers. School staff meetings are 
held weekly to study the educational and person- 
ality problems. The educational director also has 
close contact and regular meetings with the super- 
visors of the out-school departments to discuss 
teaching techniques, job analyses, and standards. 

The training value of all jobs must be 
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stressed. The importance of integrating all de- 
partments into an organized training program 
is essential for any degree of success. The trade 
school offers courses in machine shop, electrical 
work, foundry, printing, carpentry, and radio. 
From these sources come those boys who follow 
similar programs in the maintenance (out- 
school) department. The educational division 
assists other departments and offers aid to those 
individuals needing extra training in theory, 
mathematics, or related subjects. When certain 
standards have been met, and the boy has com- 
pleted a specified number of hours, he receives 
the same trade-training certificate as is granted 
from the trade school. An effort is being made 
to have the boy get his initial training in actual 
maintenance work. The State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education serves in an advisory 
capacity and makes appraisals. A lecturer on 
vocational education of the University of Michi- 
gan is serving as consultant and teaches in- 
service classes twice monthly. Members of the 
teaching staff and supervisors from other de- 
partments which offer trade training are in at- 
tendance. 

Twice each year promotion and graduation 
exercises are held. At this time trade-progress 
certificates, earned either in the trade school or 
in the out-school program, are distributed. In 
addition, the diplomas recording eighth-grade or 
high-school graduation are given out. Specialized 
courses in commerical work and agriculture are 
also available. All trade certificates are signed by 
the director of the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education and indicate the number 
of job hours in the specific trade. The eighth- 
grade and high-school diplomas are signed by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Correlated Services Strengthen Program 


Other recent additions to our general educa- 
tional program include the services of a full-time 
librarian, and several hundred recently published 
volumes, as recommended by the American Pris- 
on Library Association. A large, well-equipped 
reading room has been furnished and all depart- 
ments stocked with the most modern textbooks 
available. Much valuable trade-training equip- 
ment has been secured as a donation from dis- 
continued NYA camps and from surplus war 
material. With this reinforcement, we have high 
hopes of a productive trade-training department. 
In-service training classes for the school staff 
have been held through the co-operation of the 
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various departments of the State Department of 
Education and the University of Michigan, in 
which the methods of analyzing personal prob- 
lems and treatment techniques are studied. All 
recreational activities are now a part of the 
general program of education and each inmate is 
taught how to use his leisure time and to parti- 
cipate in group activities. For those inmates who 
must be utilized in the service of the various 
departments in order that the institution be 
maintained satisfactorily, and for those who are 
assigned to the prison industries, a night school 
has been organized with courses ranging from 
elementary arithmetic to advanced mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, agriculture, and electricity. 
Under such conditions an educational program 
is possible for everyone. It is interesting to note 
that most of these 16- to 21-year-old lads are 


quite determined to continue with an educational 
program. 


Favorable Results Evident 


The sincerity of the warden, his classification 
staff, the educational department, and the other 
officers of the institution, has carried over into 
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the personality of the inmates. As a result of the 

educational method of approach—the fact that 
each inmate knows that everything possible is 
being done for his betterment—the morale is 
high. The inmate body have discovered that an 
effort toward personal growth, the substitution 
of new values for old, has true compensation. 
High spirits as demonstrated by a smiling face 
and courteous conduct are indications that can- 
not be overlooked. Most important, we believe 
that the carry-over into successful parole and 
adequate social adjustment has and will continue 
to be the most significant criteria. 

We started with what we had, making con- 
structive changes whenever possible, and with a 
definite goal in mind. Progress has been slow 
but on the upgrade, with education making its 
contribution. The proper recognition and treat- 
ment of individual problems must necessarily 
result in the social improvement of youthful 
criminal offenders. There are, of course, many 
additional phases of correctional procedure which 
will require years to solve, but with a long-time 
objective, our course is charted. — 


Institution for Men 


By Puiuip L. SEMAN, PH.D. 


HE director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

gation, some time ago, estimated that crime 
is costing America at least 15 billion dollars a 
year, or an equivalent of over $125.00 per capita. 
From other reliable sources we learn that every 
time a clock ticks for a minute and a half, there 
is a robbery, a burglary, a holdup, a theft, or an 
embezzlement somewhere in the United States. 
Federal statistics indicate that one has only one 
chance in four of going through 60 years of life 
without being the victim of a serious crime such 
as assault, robbery, manslaughter, murder, or 
rape. The very interesting observation is made 
that these lawbreakers have one chance in five 
of being arrested and the chances of conviction 
are so small that anyone may be said to be an 
idiot for working—that one criminal out of every 
three who finally face the law court is convicted 
and further, if convicted, will most likely serve a 
much shorter term than the sentence pronounced 
calls for. These and many other similar facts 
have promoted a close study on crime prevention, 
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as well as the proper rehabilitation of at least 
a portion of inmates in one of the largest 
penitentiaries in the country—San Quentin, 
California. 

The writer has had the opportunity of study- 
ing closely the program, the personnel, and the 
results of Chino, situated about 50 miles from 
Los Angeles and now in its fifth year of opera- 
tion. Five years ago, Kenyon J. Scudder was 
prevailed upon to accept an assignment to select 
first offenders from among the thousands of 
inmates at San Quentin, and with them establish 
the California Institution for Men. This he did, 
on a 2,600-acre ranch which was opened in July 
1941. Twelve hundred men were transferred 
from San Quentin by Greyhound Bus, without 
locks or handcuffs, and not a single man made 
an effort to escape during the long trip. 


New Inmates Carefully Selected 


As I went around with a group of men in 
charge at Chino, I was told over and over again, 
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that the process of re-education begins when the 
first offender comes to San Quentin. During his 
first few weeks there, he is interviewed and ob- 
served by the members of the Classification Com- 
mittee. This committee consists of a doctor, a 
psychiatrist, an educational director, and a reli- 
gious director, as well as the captain of the yard, 
the deputy warden, and the secretary of the 
Classification Committee. On the basis of these 
observations and interviews, the man is classi- 
fied as to whether he needs maximum, close, 
medium, or minimum security. 

The minimum-custody men are permitted to 
work within or without the walls of San Quentin, 
with or without supervision, and from the mini- 
mum-security list, the authorities at Chino select 
those who are to be brought to the California 
Institution for Men. As they are selected, I was 
told, one can hear resounding around the big 
yard at San Quentin, “I am going to Chino! Iam 
going to Chino!” 


Typical Day for the New Arrivals 


Every man, at the moment of departure, 
feels the thrill that comes to one facing a new 
adventure. The trip is long and uneventful ex- 
cept for the kaleidoscopic operations that go on 
in each individual’s mind. As they enter the 
grounds located in the fertile Chino Valley nes- 
tled against the rugged San Bernardino Moun- 
tains, and view the large number of modern 
buildings that have been erected in the center of 
this huge ranch, there is a momentary feeling 
that overtakes each and every man. The writer 
has been told that when the bus of new arrivals 
drives around to the mess hall where a warm 
meal is served in cafeteria style, the emotion 
exhibited by these men is indescribable. After 
their warm meal, the men are shown to their new 
quarters, where they are given a short address 
of welcome, and then to bed. 

The next morning the entire ranch quickly 
comes to life and the new men get their first 
good look at their new home. Modern, air-con- 
ditioned buildings dot the campus; green grass 
and newly planted shrubs and trees assure each 
and every one of them of pleasant scenes all the 
year round. The buildings remain unlocked even 
at night; there are no guns around the grounds, 
no uniformed guards. The supervisors—all young 
men, carefully chosen to advance the extremely 
modern program by which this institution is 
operated—dress in a manner becoming men 
working on a ranch. 
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Immediately after breakfast, all new men are 
assigned to a general labor crew where the fresh 
air and sunshine puts new life and hope into 
them; pale sallow complexions bocome a ruddy 
tan before long. At eleven thirty a whistle blows 
and with a hustle and a bustle everyone comes to 
the mess hall for lunch. Cowboys ride in on their 
horses, farm men drive in by the truckloads, and 
soon the mess hall is a beehive of activity as 
everyone gets his noon meal. It is easy to pick 
the new arrivals from the group as their white 
faces are a sharp contrast to the healthy tanned 
faces of the others. 

The period following lunch is a short rest 
period for many; but the new men, unused to 
the great transfer in their life, walk around 
the campus familiarizing themselves with the 
grounds. 


Attractive Physical Plant 


As my party and I toured Chino, we noticed 
over near the shower, recreation, and laundry 
buildings a large blue-green swimming pool, and 
one can well imagine how these new inmates say 
to themselves when first seeing this open inviting 
swimming pool, “Does it look good!” Farther in 
the center of the quadrangle, we observed an 
excellent baseball diamond which showed evi- 
dence of plenty of use, and back of that the goal 
posts of a large football field gave promise of 
many exciting events to come. 

On the west side of the campus are the 
dormitories with single rooms for each man. 
Each room has been decorated to individual taste, 
with gay curtains, attractive tables, and amusing 
pictures on the walls making the rooms very 
homelike. The administration building is also 
located on this side of the campus, and the new 
men, entering the door, find an attractive canteen 
where they may purchase their smoking needs, 
candy, gum, soda pop, etc. Here your writer 
spent considerable time in thumbing through 
many fine books in the library adjoining the 
canteen. There are over 5,000 volumes and it was 
amazing to find the kind of books that were in- 
cluded on those shelves. Besides a good library 
of fiction, I observed a splendid section devoted 
to nonfiction—sociology, psychology, economics, 
and many books dealing with world affairs. My 
emotions were high when I came across books 
by John Dewey and Charles Beard and found 
that these were not ornaments on the shelves 
but were really used, as the librarian in charge 
made quite clear to me. 
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On the farm at Chino, there are 22 working 
horses, 24 saddle horses, 1,200 chickens, and hun- 
dreds of rabbits. A statement was made that 
there were 480 rabbits to begin with and, while 
the inmates were eating rabbit frequently, they 
still had 870 rabbits in the hutches. The dairy 
farm accommodates 120 dairy cows, hundreds of 
turkeys, 34 sows, and 181 pigs. The slaughtering 
of beef, largely used for the National Defense 
Cannery Project, is likewise done in this area. 
The slaughterhouse is a new and very modern 
building, equipped to handle all types of butcher- 
ing. Slaughtering is done for other institutions 
of the State of California as well as for Chino. 


Visitors Welcomed 


I had an opportunity to talk to many of the 
men, for the day of my visit was Sunday when 
most of them are at liberty. Were it not for the 
fact that I was told which were inmates, I would 
not have been able to differentiate between 
visitors and inmates, because there were not less 
than 700 visitors—men, women, and children; 
fathers, mothers, wives, and sweethearts; spend- 
ing the day with their men in complete freedom 
in the fullest sense of the word. Walking around 
the spacious picnic grounds—with its gaily 
striped umbrellas, green benches, and chairs— 
one would never think for even a moment that 
the sight was any different from that observed 
while visiting or enjoying a picnic on a lovely 
Sunday afternoon in any park anywhere in the 
country. 

An interesting description of what Chino was 
expected to be like is as follows: “High, gray 
walls rear their ugly silhouettes on the lovely 
Valley floor; grim faced guards patrol on horse- 
back around the high wire fence; gun towers 
bristling with weapons dot the landscape.” This 
was to be the Southern California Prison at 
Chino—the maximum-security prison. I should 
never recognize the institution from the above 
description, for the horrible gray walls never 
materialized and the gun towers were never 
manned and mounted guards have never pa- 
trolled these grounds. I was told that a saving 
of one million dollars was realized when the 20- 
foot concrete wall was abandoned and a high 
wire fence substituted; and over $500,000 was 
Saved in guards’ salaries as well, when it was 
determined to forego the manning of the gun 
towers. In two years of its operation, there 
never has been any violence or disorder; and 
while there are prison locks on every door, on no 
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single occasion has a key been turned in a lock. 
Program Geared to Inmates’ Needs 


The guiding spirit of this institution, Super- 
intendent Kenyon J. Scudder, says rarely does 
society realize that 98 per cent of the prisoners 
who crowd our penitentiaries return to the com- 
munity. It is easy to keep a man in line with a 
gun at his back; it is not easy for him to keep 
in line after release unless he has been allowed 
to stand on his own feet and accept responsi- 
bility while in prison. It was illuminating to 
learn that the California Institution for Men 
trained men for war jobs and that three fourths 
of its graduates were in the shipyards or other 
war-production industries, or in the armed forces 
of the United States. 

It was heartening to hear Mr. Scudder say 
that he hopes some day the general public will 
be convinced, as he and his workers have been 
convinced, that prisoners are people—people who 
have made mistakes but are fighting to regain 
their confidence and self-respect, people who 
have families and loved ones to whom they wish 
to return. 

As one of the inmates told your writer: 

We, here at the California Institution for 
Men, are the average young American boys, 
who have made mistakes and are paying for 
them. You will not hear a kick from us. We 
all hope to come home soon to our families. 
We know that we are needed at home, and 
we are anxious to get back to normal living 
and take our part in society as we should. 
We know that we will not have the “stigma” 
on us when we do return to our normal 
living. 

Another of the inmates who was undergoing 
this treatment of rehabilitation said that he had 
been deeply impressed with the operation and 
the development of the program at the institu- 
tion. For the past two years, he had lived as 
normal an existence as could be possible while 
confined; and when he said normal, he meant 
just that. He was allowed to wear slacks and 
short jackets sent from home, so that when his 
family came to visit him, he could dress up a bit. 
He selected any amusements that he cared to, and 
joined in athletic events that came along, or were 
prepared for on the day’s program. He had been 
allowed to plan his entire educational program 
and received the best of co-operation in this 
respect. In this connection, I observed an inter- 
esting notice from the vocational counselor on 
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the bulletin board which read, 

I am of the opinion that we can establish 
several new courses here in the Educational 
Department, if we knew just which of the 
men desired then.. In addition to our present 
classes, I would like to see classes in Art, 
Glee Club, Dramatics, and Spanish, and in 
any field providing we can be assured of 
sufficient demand for them. Please get the 
Educational Department habit. Come up and 
tell us what you are interested in. Get your 
name on our list and I will promise you lots 
of action. Do it now. 

This is the type of notice that one would 
“expect” on a bulletin board of the Y.M.C.A., a 
good community center, or a church that includes 
in its religious program a recreational and cul- 
tural, as well as an educational, department. 

In talking further to the above inmate, I 
learned that it was his desire, as well as the desire 
of others, fully to prepare himself for release, 
for he had learned that there is nothing so 
precious as freedom; and the happiest day for 
him, as well as his associates, will be the day 
when he is free to go to his home and family. His 
predominant thought during his stay at Chino 
has been that at last intelligence is being applied 
to the problem that has faced civilization for 
many hundreds of years. 

As I left Chino, I was reminded of the book 
I was reading at the very time by Lin Yutang, 
The Vigil of a Nation. This outstanding Chinese 
writer and philosopher—also the author of The 
Importance of Living, My Country and My 
People, and Between Tears and Laughter—dis- 
cussing young China and the war, says the 
following: 

I demanded to visit a concentration camp, 
because I had heard so much about such 
camps, and wished to see one for myself. 
This was one of the biggest and contained 
over a thousand “students” as those sent 
up to the camp for training were called. I 
had pictured barbed wire and decrepid huts, 
men on guard, but to my surprise, I found 
in general that the camp resembled a mili- 
tary academy, of which China has many. 
This camp was situated in a very large en- 
closed compound, probably containing three 
hundred acres with drill grounds, court 
yards, extremely good buildings, better than 
some school buildings that I had seen, and 
gardens and vegetable fields. 

The camp contained mostly young men, 
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and some forty young women of college age 
or over. These had escaped from communist 
areas. Many of them had been found in- 
volved in, perhaps only suspected of, com- 
munist activities in Free China. This camp 
was the cleanest place that I had seen in 
China and perhaps cleaner than many Amer- 
ican college grounds. There was a spic-and- 
span quality and a trimness about every- 
thing which would satisfy the most exacting 
colonel on inspection day. Not a disorderly 
corner was to be found; not a plant was out 
of place. The flowers stood neatly in orderly 
rows along the mudpaths. In every yard, 
there was a rockery, each one different, 
made of broken porcelain, with burnt clay 
pagodas, and houses which resembled a min- 
iature landscape. Some had pebbled designs 
or lettering on the ground. These were the 
work of the students. I walked from court 
yard to court yard, and wished that all 
of the Chinese schools could be kept as clean 
and all students could live in such compounds 
A “concentration camp” is certainly nothing 
to rejoice over, but granting the political 
necessity of such evils, one is nevertheless 
happy and relieved to find that there is no 
unnecessary cruelty or inhumanity connect- 
ed with it. 


Custodial Personnel Highly Qualified 


This and much more one can see after care- 
fully visiting Chino and spending time with the 
personnel in charge. They are high-grade indi- 
viduals, very few of whom lack a full college 
education and many of whom have Master’s de- 
grees. Only this type of individual, under the 
leadership of an outstanding educator and social 
worker such as Kenyon J. Scudder, can begin to 
think of a jail or a penitentiary as an institution 
of special means of redemption and a sort of 
healing ground for both spirit and body, where 
the unsocial should be socialized; the weak, 
strengthened ; the ignorant, educated ; the thwart- 
ed, made to grow—a place where strength to 
meet responsibility is returned to those who have 
lost it and awakened in those in whom it has 
remained dormant, a place where the joy of 
living and laboring is born anew. 

We must bear in mind that crime is a circum- 
stance and not a cause, and that to a very large 
extent, society is responsible for its existence. 
Therefore, we owe it to the unfortunate to 
awaken in them a sense of responsibility. Many 
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of the inmates in most institutions are unfortu- 
nate rather than vicious, weak rather than bad; 
they need attention rather than neglect, under- 
standing rather than abuse, and friendship 
rather than isolation. 

It would be fully worth the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that are being spent in the United 
States to care for those who add to our already 
overburdened taxes, totalling 15 or 16 billions 
of dollars in losses due to crime, if all our 
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institutions in these United States were to 
gradually adopt, at least in a measure, the 
philosophy that is magnificently exemplified in 
the California Institution for Men. The State of 
California, vitally aware of the tremendous pos- 
sibilities for advancement in the field of penology, 
has taken progressive steps to help prepare men 
for their return to society. Indeed, Chino is 


one of the most modern institutions in the 
world today. 


The Neuropsychiatric Unit at a 
Naval Retraining Command 


By Lt. JOSEPH D. TEICHER, MC(S), USNR* 
Naval Retraining Command, Camp Peary, Va. 


6 fe Re-Training Commands—a new de- 

parture from the traditional navy confine- 
ment activity—are designed as minimum security 
activities, and to them are sent the most tractable 
offenders. . . . The Re-Training Commands are 
enclosed by a high wire fence and patrolled by 
Marine guards. The barracks are devoid of bars, 
cells, and other devices usually identified with 
maximum security units. The only physical fea- 
tures that distinguish the commands from other 
training facilities are the enclosure and guard 
towers. The Re-Training Commands are marked 


by special emphasis on work, education and 
training.”’! 


Corrective Services Division Organized 


The Navy has long recognized the need for 
segregating its penal population to afford the 
most tractable offenders an opportunity for re- 
habilitation and subsequent useful, constructive 
service. This became especially important when 
a staggering quantity of useful service was lost 
by confinement, and over 50 per cent of the men 
confined were repeaters.2 Aware of the problem, 
the entire naval penal-correctional program was 
overhauled under the direction of the Corrective 
Services Division of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. 


The command is further described by the 


* The views and cuaiems = ryt forth in this article are the private 
ones of the author and are not to be considered as official or reflecting 
views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 
1. Col. E. W. Skinner, USMC, “The Navy’s Correctional Program,” 
Prison World, 7:1, January-February 1945, pp. 8-9. 
2. B. Locke, A. C. Cornsweet, W. Bromberg, and A. Apuzzo, “Study 
of 1,063 Naval Offenders,” Naval Medical Bulletin, 44:1 January 19465. 


8. R. J. Lewinski and E. J. Galway, “Psychological Services at 
Naval Re-Training Command,” Psychological Bulletin, 42:5, May 1945. 


following: “Under its Corrective Services Di- 
vision, the Navy Department has established 
facilities exclusively for the rehabilitation of 
selected general court-martial prisoners.” It “‘is 
staffed by personnel qualified and experienced in 
penal administration. As a result of preliminary 
screening, prisoners are selected from the popu- 
lations of naval brigs, disciplinary barracks, and 
prisons on the basis of their inferred capacity 
for responding to rehabilitation and ultimate 
loyal service with the fleet. Characterizing the 
program is the emphasis placed on preparing the 
individual (retrainee) for sustained competent 
military service, and his response to this emphasis 
is the dominating criterion in measuring his 
adjustment.’ In short, by utilizing specially 
trained personnel and adapting modern correc- 
tional methods to naval delinquency problems, a 
constructive, rehabilitative attack was begun up- 
on the problems of naval delinquency. All ener- 
gies were to be concentrated on reducing this 
delinquency, retraining naval delinquents for 
useful service and, in this manner, reducing the 
huge waste of manpower and large per cent of 
recurring offenses. 

It has been my privilege to be the psychiatrist 
for the first retraining command established. It 
was felt that the novelty of the retraining com- 
mand in the naval correctional program, the fact 
that our command served as a training center 
for other workers in the naval correctional field, 
and the fact that our neuropsychiatric unit was 
the first to grow, adjust, and change with the 
development of this facility, warranted a des- 
cription of how we functioned. 
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Outline of Departments 


The departments at this facility consisted of 
the commanding, medical, and retraining officers ; 
assignment, educational, industries, supply, and 
athletic and recreation departments; sickbay and 
neuropsychiatric units; detail division; chap- 
lains; American Red Cross; and, of course, a 
Marine detachment. The titles are sufficiently 
indicative of their respective functions. 

In order that the population at the retraining 
command be as favorable a one for rehabilita- 
tion as possible, certain criteria were set up to 
guide the staffs screening potential retrainees of 
naval brigs, disciplinary barracks, and prisons. 
For example, frank custodial risks, psychopaths, 
homosexuals, and drug addicts were eliminated 
from consideration. The seamen entering this 
facility underwent a quarantine period of about 
10 days during which time they were again 
screened, examined, interviewed, given group 
intelligence and aptitude tests, classified by the 
psychiatric unit, evaluated, and finally assigned 
a detail upon transfer. The quarantine area is 
screened off from the rest of the compound. 
When leaving quarantine, men worked at their 
assigned duties in industries or details, were 
engaged in school or industrial activities, and 
were permitted to attend special evening classes. 
The last six to eight weeks of confinement were 
spent in a duty company which was virtually an 
honor company. Here stress was laid on special 
training in their particular rates and the tempo 

heightened to utilize fully their potentialities 
for sustained, loyal service with the fleet. At all 
times, from quarantine period on, there was 
great stress on military indoctrination and train- 
ing, on athletics, swimming, and physical fitness. 


Neuropsychiatric Unit Plays 
Prominent Part 


The neuropsychiatric unit at present consists 
of a psychiatrist and two psychologists. The 
physical plant comprises a portion of a wing of 
the administration building converted into offices 
for the staff and a waiting room. Special thera- 
peutic procedures such as hypnosis are conducted 
in the sickbay. The specialists (c) of the assign- 
ment function very closely with the unit since 
they do the interviewing for the social histories 
and special reports, and set the initial profes- 
sional tone for the retrainees. 

The function of our unit was conceived of as 
another positive force within the command oper- 
ating on a particular facet of a retrainee’s 
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personality problem. Our efforts were directed 
toward our being an integral co-operative unit 
within the activity rather than a consultatory 
blister attached to the command and aloof from 
its problems. The unit was concerned with the 
everyday practical problems of the retrainee and 
the facility. Every effort was make to disseminate 
the neuropsychiatric viewpoint, mental hygiene, 
and prophylactic measures. 


Important at Initial Contact 


More particularly, it was the psychiatrist’s 
further task to screen the incoming drafts of 
men; interpret the man’s problem leading to his 
naval offense; and in interviewing the retrainee 
ascertain his understanding, attitudes, and po- 
tentialities for rehabilitation and adjustment to 
naval service. In addition to weeding out unsuit- 
able men, outspoken psychiatric problems were 
to be treated as indicated. A system of follow-up 
by a member of the unit was deemed important 
so that some measure of progress or deteriora- 
tion of attitudes, problems, and adjustments 
would be provided. To enhance the value of 
follow-up, a method of progress reports from the 
source, i.e., school, detail, platoon leader, etc., 
was devised by means of a “yes-and-no” ques- 
tionnaire. The emphasis was on adjustment, 
attitudes, problems, response to stresses of the 
program, aptitude, and the individual’s assets 
and defects. The psychologists of the unit were 
prepared to render, in addition to the usual psy- 
chometric procedures, aid in vocational guidance, 
and assistance for specially selected individuals 
with characteristic reading and speech problems. 

For a time when the population was growing 
rapidly, a 5-minute initial screening interview 
was instituted so that the quarantine area would 
not be overcrowded, so that retrainees would 
not spend an excessive time in close restriction, 
and so that men considered custodial risks or 
special problems could obtain priority in having 
social histories done. Prior to being seen by the 
specialist (c), the retrainee fills out a mimeo- 
graphed form containing such data as basic facts 
concerning relatives, dependents, personal his- 
tory, employment, military history, residences, 
marital history, and immediate problems. The 
man, when interviewed by the specialist, was 
questioned along approved social-psychiatric lines 
and an excellent psychiatric social history was 
the result. With all this data and usually the 
results of the group intelligence test available, 
the man was given a full interview by the 
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psychiatrist. The purpose of the interview was 
twofold. The psychiatrist had to evaluate the 
retrainee, his problems, and his value to the naval 
service. On the other hand, it was imperative to 
ascertain the degree of understanding of the 
basic motivation for the offense and bring about 
as great a degree of insight on the part of the 
retrainee as was consistent with a rather brief, 
pertinent, and skillful session. As soon as the 
intake and outgo of retrainees had been stabilized 
to some degree, the rapid initial screening was 
dropped as superfluous. 


Psychometric Tests Aid in Screening 


Occasionally at the first interview a psycho- 
logical examination may be indicated. As men- 
tioned above, while in the quarantine period, all 
men take the Navy General Classification Test 
and Mechanical Aptitude Test. Arbitrarily, a 
GCT of 35 or below is considered an indication 
of a need for a more comprehensive psychological 
review. “The psychological examination includes 
not only the administration of an individual psy- 
chometric test, but an evaluation of the man’s 
specific abilities and potentialities. . . . Atten- 
tion is also directed to the emotional stability or 
instability of the individual and to those char- 
acteristics of personality which may prove to be 
liabilities when he is restored to active duty. 
Several psychometric tests are utilized.’”4 


Follow-up Service Found Helpful 


Provision is made via a tickler system so that 
all trainees can be checked sometime during the 
middle of their confinement. Those requiring 
more frequent contact are scheduled as often as 
necessary. The progress reports, utilizing reports 
from the source when available, check the adjust- 
ment to the particular assignment, attitudes, 
health problems, personal problems, adjustments 
in general, and disciplinary actions. Recommen- 
dations and a note of the progress or general 
status of the individual are entered on a mimeo- 
graphed form and enclosed in the retrainee’s 
jacket. (There is a central file and all data per- 
taining to a man are kept in the one jacket.) In 
the same way, each retrainee is interviewed prior 
to return to duty, is given any necessary help, 
and a prognostication is ventured concerning his 
future adjustment to the fleet. Usually at the 
time of the first interview a man may be referred 
to any departmental officer, the Red Cross, or the 


4. Ibid. 
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legal officer for assistance if such is indicated by 
the nature of the problem. When reliable out- 
side data are required, the Red Cross is asked to 
obtain this, and of course it is treated as 
confidential. 

As already mentioned, each man is evaluated 
and classified by the psychiatrist with respect to 
rehabilitative potential, attitudes, understanding, 
pattern of behavior, and motivation, and whether 
or not he is a potential leader. The categories 
used are good, fair, dubious, poor, and unsuitable. 
This classification is important because it pro- 
vides the assignment board, one of whose mem- 
bers is the psychologist or psychiatrist, with a 
rather arbitrary but workable appraisal to fa- 
cilitate the assignment and over-all evaluation of 
the retrainee. If at any time during our contact 
with the retrainee we note that he has become a 
focus of disciplinary irritation or deleterious to 
the morale of the facility, the assignment board 
reviews the problem and recommends appro- 
priate action to the commanding officer. In many 
types of disciplinary problems, the commanding 
officer makes immediate decisions without any 
board action, and, of course, all actions, decisions, 
and problems are subject to final approval or 
disapproval by the commanding officer. 


Restoration to Duty Primary Concern 


Many disciplinary cases have sentences so 
worded that, if the prisoners satisfactorily com- 
plete a certain portion of their confinement, they 
can be recommended for restoration to duty at 
that time. Such men appear before the clemency 
and restoration board, one of whose members is 
the psychiatrist. The men are evaluated from the 
viewpoint of readiness to return to active, sus- 
tained duty, whether they have profited ade- 
quately from the program, and whether further 
confinement will serve a useful purpose. In cer- 
tain types of cases, both the Navy and the 
Marine Corps lean heavily upon the psychiatric 
opinions in their final decisions with respect to 
returning a man to duty. 


Neuropsychiatric Unit Co-operates 
With Other Departments 


The neuropsychiatric unit makes every at- 
tempt to work in close unison with all the other 
departments. At times, the commanding and 
executive officers refer men with specific prob- 
lems or disciplinary offenders who appear to 
have a problem. A man may not be doing well in 
the school program, may not be adjusting to his 
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job, or may be acting “funny” according to his 
platoon leader or the Marine guards, etc. Many 
men send in request chits desiring clarification of 
personal problems. These have ranged from giv- 
ing basic sex information through the whole 
gamut of social and interpersonal relationships. 
Nonswimmers and those with a fear of the water 
or of jumping from the 5-foot tower, are referred 
and many an interesting psychiatric problem is 
thus detected. In close co-ordination with the 
athletic department we interview recalcitrant 
nonswimmers and men who have been restricted 
at other facilities for not “learning” and work 
out a satisfactory program so that we have thus 
far had 100-per cent success with nonswimmer 
problems. The medical department refers its 
obviously neurotic complainers and chronic sick- 
bay visitors. The Red Cross or the chaplains refer 
individuals whose problems they feel need inter- 
pretation or treatment. 

As already noted, individuals are seen as 
often as necessary. This has been especially ur- 
gent in the combat emotional disorders. Profound 
insecurities, phobias, aversion and resentment 
reactions, conversion somatic symptoms, and 
hysterical fits are treated as briefly and inten- 
sively as possible. One has to use considerable 
judgment to prevent the neuropsychiatric unit 
from being used as a means of evasion or un- 
healthy dependence. The direction of treatment 
is to alleviate the problem and adjust the indi- 
vidual in such a way that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the realities and stresses of naval life 
may be expected. After all, our goal is to assist 
in preparing these men for active duty with the 
fleet. 

Group Work Valuable Adjunct 
As soon as practicable, a series of group talks 


C. Cornsweet, C. L. bey ge and W. A. Hunt, bg 
Examination of Non-Swimmers,” Naval Medical Bulletin, 44:5, May 


‘J. D. Teicher, “Experiences with Group Psycho-Therapy,” Naval 
Motied Bulletin, 44 :4, April 19465. 

W. Bromberg, A. Apuzzo, and B. Locke, “A Psychological Study 
of Sone and Overleave in the _—,. Naval Medical Bulletin, 44:3, 
March 1945; H. R. Otness and G. Fg ye te “The Naval Offender,” 
as Medical Bulletin, 44:5, May 1548, See also footnote 2. 

J.D. Teicher, “Psychopathology of a Selected Population of Naval 
Offenders.” to be published in American Journal of and 
J. D. Teicher, “‘Men with Combat Fatigue as Disciplinary 
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and discussions is inaugurated and applied to the 
retrainees in quarantine and duty companies. 
Various departmental representatives orient the 
men in quarantine to the purpose of the program, 
what to expect, and the facilities available for 
education, recreation, and assistance in problems. 
Misconceptions garnered through rumor and 
gossip, interpretations of sentences, and per- 
tinent problems are quickly clarified. The psy- 
chiatrist emphasizes the basic facts concerning 
naval and combat life as constrasted with ci- 
vilian existence. A healthy viewpoint with respect 
to the Navy, the problem, and confinement is 
discussed. The duty-company sessions deal with 
such details as the “GI Bill of Rights,” the 
various methods within naval framework of alle- 
viating pressing personal problems, allotments, 
restoration of rates, etc. Again the psychiatrist 
stresses in great detail the realities and prob- 
lems of naval life, the type of offenders and 
problems, how adjustment can be handled, and 
specifically discusses the facing of return to ac- 
tive duty after such a serious setback as a general 
court-martial conviction. The group sessions are 
very actively participated in by the men and 
often serve to present problems for discussion 
and an excellent mode of voicing resentment.‘ 


Summary 


The above briefly indicates the functioning 
of the neuropsychiatric unit within the retrain- 
ing command. Good descriptions of naval delin- 
quent populations are afforded elsewhere.’ An 
analysis of the dynamics of our selected popula- 
tion has been extensively discussed in other 
publications.® 

The emphasis of the command and its units 
is on its task to “salvage and re-issue” men 
trained and adjusted for competent naval service 
with the fleet, thus alleviating the manpower 
difficulties and economic waste accruing as 4 
result of naval offenses, their repetition, and non- 
profitable confinement for those who can be re- 
habilitated. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division 
Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Mr. Alexander Holtzoff, the editor of this column 
since its inauguration in the August-October 1940 
issue, has been appointed to the District Court for 
the District of Columbia. : : 

Judge Holtzoff has generously contributed his 
time to “‘Looking at the Law,” and the Administra- 
tive Office and the Bureau of Prisons are grateful 
for his faithful service. Z 

Mr. A. E. Gottshall, attorney in the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, has graciously 
agreed to assume the editorship. Mr. Gottshall entered 
the Department of Justice in March 1930, and since 
1931 has been assigned to departmental matters re- 
lating to probation, parole, and prisons. . 

As in the past, ‘Looking at the Law” will con- 
tinue to reflect the personal opinion of its editor and 
is never to be construed as a pronouncement of offi- 
cial policy of the Department of Justice or the 
publishers. 


(1) A juvenile was sentenced to imprisonment for a 
year and a day in a reformatory. Execution of the sen- 
tence was suspended and the defendant was placed on pro- 
bation. Subsequently probation was revoked and the origi- 
nal sentence was served. During the probation period the 
subject was arrested on a charge of robbery preferred 
against him in a State court. Subsequently to his release 
from imprisonment subject was inducted into the Army, 
in which he served for about a year and a half and received 
an honorable discharge. What effect does the G. I. Bill of 
Rights have upon his civil rights which he may have lost 
as the result of his conviction? 


The G. I. Bill of Rights has no effect whatever upon 
the civil rights of a member of the armed forces who was 
convicted of a crime. The civil rights of a citizen, such as 
the right to vote, hold office, serve on a jury, etc., depend 
on State law and not on any Federal statute. In many 
States a person who has been convicted of a felony, whether 
in a Federal or a State court, loses certain civil rights be- 
cause of State law. There are some States, however, in which 
this consequence is not attached to a conviction. The matter, 
therefore, is dependent entirely on the law of the State. 


(2) Assume that a juvenile is apprehended on a charge 
of illegally wearing a uniform of a member of the armed 
forces, is tried under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, and is sentenced to imprisonment for a year and a 
day, although the maximum penalty for the offense is im- 
prisonment for not exceeding six months (U. S. Code, title 
10, sec. 1393). Does the statute defining the offense and 
prescribing the punishment therefor apply in the light of 
the fact that the case was disposed of under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act? 


Section 4 of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act (U.S. 
e, title 18, sec. 924) expressly provides that the court 


may commit the delinquent to the custody of the Attorney 
General for a period not exceeding his minority, “but in 
no event exceeding the term for which the juvenile could 
have been sentenced if he had been tried and convicted of 
the offense which he had committed” (U. S. Code, title 18, 
sec, 924). In other words, a juvenile delinquent, even though 
tried under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, may not 
be sentenced to a longer term of imprisonment than if he 
had been tried as an adult under the statute defining the 
offense. It was not intended that a juvenile should be pun- 
ished more severely than an adult for the same offense. In 
the case presented by the question the juvenile should not 
have been committed to the custody of the Attorney Gen- 
eral for more than six months. 


(3) What constitutes a violation of probation? Is it an 
actual violation of the law or the general attitude of the 
probationer which may not be co-operative and conducive 
to his improvement; being shown in a single act, or a series 
of acts, which may or may not be serious but indicates the 
real personality and the need of change in treatment? 


Violation of probation may consist either of a violation 
of law or of a breach of some condition of probation. In 
either event it may consist of one or more acts. A general 
unco-operative attitude not conducive to personal improve- 
ment, without more, would not appear to be a violation 
of probation. 


(4) What is the legal procedure for hearing of probation 
violators? May a probation violator be represented by coun- 
sel and enter a plea of not guilty after he has signed a state- 
ment admitting violation of probation and be tried before 
the court as in any other case with the United States at- 
torney representing the probation officer in the presentation 
of the charge and the evidence? 


(a) A probationer charged with violation of probation 
is entitled to a hearing before the court. An essential ele- 
ment of the right to a hearing is the right to be represented 
by counsel. Consequently, at such a hearing probationer is 
entitled to be represented by counsel retained by him, but 
he is not entitled to have counsel assigned to him by the 
court. (b) He may enter a plea of not guilty and must be 
granted a hearing even if he had previously signed a state- 
ment admitting violation of probation. The hearing in this 
instance does not mean a trial in any strict or formal sense. 
It means, however, an inquiry fitted to the needs of the 
occasion, including an opportunity for the probationer to 
present his contentions. See Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U. S. 190. 


(5) In placing a defendant on probation on a charge in- 
volving transfer of counterfeit gasoline ration coupons, 
the court imposed as a special condition, “‘that the probation- 
er remain out of the gasoline business for the duration 
of the probation period.” Is such a restriction valid? 


The Probation Act authorizes the court in granting 
probation to impose such terms and conditions as the court 
deems best (U. S. Code, title 18, sec. 724). The condition 
referred to in the question is a reasonable one and there 
is no apparent ground for questioning its validity. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


“Types of Relationships and Their Application to Psy- 
chotherapy,”’ by S. R. Slavson (April 1945). The struggle 
for existence in modern society means a struggle for accept- 
ance and status within the group as well as for continued 
existence as a physical being. ile modern society has 
reduced the stress accompanying physical survival, it has 
increased the struggle for prestige and social recognition. 
This effort involves a multitude of relationships to which 
every individual is exposed and the author has attempted 
to define some of the types that become established. 

The domination-submission type of relationship exists 
when one person acquiesces and looks for control to another 
who wields the po over him; this is a rather common 
and fundamental human relationship. Sometimes the drive 
for domination is so strong that it involves sadistic com- 

nents and in other individuals the drive for submission 
is so strong that it has a masochistic aspect. These drives 
may be the result of organic or constitutional elements, or 
of psychogenic determinants proceeding from early experi- 
ences of childhood. The psychotherapist is concerned with 
the individuals whose drive for domination proceeds from 
serious emotional dislocations. Repressed domination and 
aggressive drives may find an outlet through neurotic symp- 
tomatology or the individual may take on social amenities 
that conceal his basic character. The author feels that an 
element of domination-submission is present in all relation- 
= and should be accepted as normal within certain 


mits. 

The second type of relationship discussed is the para- 
sitic type in which one individual is completely dependent 
upon another for his emotional existence. Parasitic relation- 
ships are sometimes fostered by parents. Boys and girls 
may be spoon-fed or attended to in their toilet until the 
age of nine or ten and have no friends or playmates other 
than their own mothers, who are attempting to fulfill their 
own emotional needs. It results in a serious maladjustment 
of the child. Another example is that of childless women or 
mothers whose children are cared for by nurses and whose 
homes are managed by servants. A weak child will attach 
himself to a stronger one for help in manual activities and 
in social protection. Dissolution of the parasitic relationship 
depends upon a number of factors, such as the intensity of 
the parasitic tie, resistance of the parents to the child’s 
maturing, constitutional capacity of the child for growth, 
and the age at which treatment begins. 

The symbiotic type of relationship is one of mutual 
Sqeames. This is the foundation for social living. An indi- 
vidual depends upon members of his family and they in 
turn depend upon him, but at the same time have personal 
and independent lives. Sometimes this emotional symbiosis 
becomes abnormal and two people become so dependent 
upon each other that the relationship is pathological; the 
participants lose their own identity. Such a relationship is 
present in homosexual relations, in long-lived marriages, and 
where parents and offspring live together for many years. 

An anaclitic relationship exists when one individual puts 
forward another to handle for him the actualities of life 
and to protect him against them. There are individuals who 
function adequately provided they have someone else to 
promote their interests. Some men have wives who are 
“‘good mixers’ and make social contacts for their husbands 
and promote their business. 

In a supportive relationship the individual deals with 
the problems himself, but uses others to support him in the 
process. The strength that comes from having a friend to 
protect and help permits some individuals to maintain their 
emotional integrity which otherwise would have been im- 
possible. These relationships have some similarities to the 


parasitic and symbiotic; however, the latter two are per- 
manent and charged with greater emotional drives than is 
a supportive relationship which is usually of a temporary 
nature. An important relationship which is the pivot of 
psychoanalytic treatment is transference. Such a relation- 
ship exists between individuals and their teachers, em- 
ployers, physicians, and others who are in the role of 
authority or give protection; the person in the authorita- 
tive role acting as a parent substitute. 

_ Another type of relationship that arises spontaneously 
is the equipodal. In this type the persons are on an equal 
footing. Submission and domination roles are taken on at 
different times but there is no drive on the part of either to 
nity or exploit the other. Such an ideal setting is not 
requently found. 

sychotherapy uses certain relationships as tools. In a 
unilateral relationship the patient becomes emotionally 
attached to the therapist, but the therapist maintains a 

neutral role. In a bilateral relationship, the client must feel 
that there is warmth and understanding on the part of the 
case worker in order that he can break down his own resist- 
ance and blockings. A multilateral relationship exists in 
group therapy where the individual obtains emotional sup- 
port of a transitory nature from other members of the group. 

Ina discussion of this paper, Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey makes 
the comment that interpersonal attitudes are the most 
important foci around which treatment revolves. He feels 
that another important mechanism is identification, and it 
is the ability of the patient to identify with the therapist 
which is the first essential in gaining rapport to carry out 
treatment. 

“Conscience in the Psychopath,” by Phyllis Greenacre, 
M.D. (July 1945). This article was based on the study of 
14 patients seen in private practice whose behavior was 
characterized by impulsiveness and marked irresponsibility, 
intense but labile emotional states, and generally quixotic 
and superficial love relationships. They lied and stole im- 
pulsively, acting without plan and seemingly without con- 
cern for the consequences, and their life patterns were 
characterized by a lack of emotional tone and depth. The 
observation was made that the father or grandfather of the 
parents was frequently an unusually prominent and respect- 
able man. Although cognizant of the limitations of her 
practice, the author felt that this observation was of true 
significance and not merely an artifact. Others who have 
had wide experience with psychopaths certainly could not 
agree with this. 

The author also noted that the parents of her patients 
were frequently highly narcissistic and that the children 
were not greatly loved by these parents. Although this 
may be perfectly true for her patients, those who have 
practiced prison psychiatry know that perensaathe can be 
the product of any environment and the psychopath may 
appear where there is an absence of both parents or one 
parent. Moreover, a psychopath not infrequently makes an 
apuamnenes in a family where the other siblings do not 
show psychopathic characteristics. In the author’s experi- 
ence, inability of these patients to develop in a normal 
pattern emotionally was related to contradictory maternal 
indulgence and paternal austerity as well as an unsuccessful 
effort on the part of the individual to identify with the 
father. There was a prolonged emotional subjugation to 
the mother and the psychopath never clearly came through 
the oedipus struggle. The author felt that a psychopath 
must have a sense of guilt and that it is erroneous to say 
that he was without guilt feelings, without conscience ex- 
cept for a fear of external punishment, and without anxiety 
because, “If all this were true, I believe that the psychopath 
would not live very long, but would explode from the force 
of his own primitive agression.”’ 

The author goes on to discuss her ideas about the devel- 
cred of the conscience in the psychopath, and its relation- 
ship to early childhood experiences. It is an interesting 
discussion and brings out the point that because a psycho- 
path does not have a fully developed conscience does not 
mean that he is entirely without conscience. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


PROBATION 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Place of Social Case Work in the Treatment of 
Delinquency,” by Kenneth L. M. Pray (June 1945). Not 
all social case workers are agreed that the principles of 
social case work are applicable to the treatment of problems 
of the delinquent. Thirty years ago social case work was 
defined as personalized, individualized social treatment. 
About the same time, individualized treatment was being 
stressed in penal reform. Hence, social workers came to 
consider their services a if not indispensable in 
treatment of offenders. Gradually judges and administra- 
tors of correctional programs accepted the idea of consider- 
ing the needs of the individual delinquent. 

This thought was in agreement with the philosophy of 
social case work. Under this concept, it was the worker’s 
duty to “find out what was wrong with the individual, to 
devise a remedy, and then to apply his superior under- 
standing and his powerful influence to the fulfilment of 
this chosen plan of rehabilitation.” Too often the individ- 
ual was given little opportunity to participate in the plan- 
ning. He was expected to conform instead to the standards 
f the worker, who more or less accepted personal responsi- 
bility for the success of the plan. Judges and prison 
administrators have understood and accepted this additional 
means of correcting individual delinquents. 

Now the concept of the functions of social case work 
has changed. Emphasis is no longer on setting up a plan 
for the client and making sure that it is followed. Experi- 
ence and study of human behavior teaches that any change 
in behavior brought about by outside pressure is no change 
at all. True change must be voluntary—the free choice of 
the individual. Therefore, social workers no longer believe 
they can successfully undertake to pee or induce 
individuals to conform to standards of conduct set up by 
other people, and which they do not understand or accept. 
The earlier thought of control or manipulation of clients 
by social workers is gone. Now it is held that “They can 
only help individuals to discover and face the alternatives 
open to them, to make responsible voluntary choices of 
their own from among those alternatives, and then to accept 
responsibly the consequences of their own judgments and 
decisions.” The relationship between worker and client 
should be such that the client may ask and receive help 
in clarifying his own wants and purposes and achieving 
what he has set out to do. ; 

Whether or not service of this kind is applicable in the 
treatment of delinquents is not at once clear. Courts exist 
to maintain certain standards of behavior in conformity 
with laws devised by the community. Individual delin- 
quents come under the jurisdiction of courts not voluntarily, 
because they feel a need for help in —— according to those 
standards, but because the community has compelled them 
to submit. The factor of free choice, elemental in the current 
conception of the function of social case work, is absent. 

_The apparent difference between these two concepts is 
being discussed by social workers as well as judicial and 
penal administrators. A movement among leaders in pro- 
fessional social work, including some in the delinquency 
field, aims to bring about a separation of the so-called 
case-work functions from authoritative operations of agen- 
cies like the courts or correctional institutions ‘“‘because 
the two functions are deemed inherently incompatible.” It 
ls aimed to limit courts to a strictly judicial role, the case- 
_ _tasks being transferred to other administrative 

ncies. 

Mr. Pray affirms his ‘“‘profound conviction that this 
alleged conflict between social case work and other essential 
authoritative processes in the treatment of delinquency is 
only apparent, not real; that the true principles of social 
tase work are not only applicable—they are indispensable 
—to the administration of any effective program of treat- 
ment of the delinquent; that the alleged conflict is based 
%n a misconception or misinterpretation of both social case 
work and these other aspects of treatment.” 


“Employment as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency,”’ 
by Gertrude Folks Zimand (June 1945). Morally hazar- 
dous jobs and working conditions have encouraged the 
increase of juvenile delinquency. Wartime night work, often 
in taverns, bowling alleys, cafes, and involving liquor and 
 -omspeonas influences with their questionable associations, 

as made for a loss of parental controls, disrespect for law, 
and absence from school. The author advocates a permanent, 
constructive program of employment for youth, beginning 


with effective guidance and development of wholesome atti- 
tudes toward work. 


“Central Registration of Delinquents,” by Neva Dear- 
dorff (June 1945). iBetter statistical data are required to 
clarify our concept of delinquency and accurately measure 
its prevalence, to establish methods of diagnosis, and to 
fix responsiblity and account for treatment services. Definite 
types of delinquency would be registered, data on available 
specialized care listed, and a complete record on each case 
maintained. Accurate reports made to proper community 
agencies concerning causes and scrutinizing treatment 
rather than merely counting cases, would co-ordinate intel- 


ligent, effective efforts to control and modify unsocial 
behavior. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Perennial Jail Problem,” by Louis N. Robinson 
(March-April se i Dr. Robinson, author, criminologist, 
educator, and parole administrator, in this article amplifies 
some aspects of his latest book, Jails: Care and Treatment 
of Misdemeanant Prisoners in the United States. 

The fundamental reason for the existing evils of the 
jail, the author believes, is that the governmental unit 
which supports and administers the average county jail is 
too small to justify financially the maintenance of adequate 
institutions and sound penological practices. Noting that 
half a million persons annually pass through the estimated 
4,000 jails in the United States, the author surveys the 
typical jail population, which incidentally averages 13 in- 
mates per jail. An examination of jail types discloses that 
the vast majority are recidivists, dull and feeble-minded, 
in need of medical attention, alcoholics, and at least one 
third are in jails solely because of inability to pay fines. 
The prevalent idleness in the jails is not only a source of 
bad-habit formations, but is a waste of effort and financially 
extravagant. 

In discussing reforms, the author suggests that sentenced 
misdemeanants could best be cared for by the State as dis- 
tinguished from independent local institutions; reforma- 
tories for the young should be expanded; State industrial 
farms should be equipped for the able-bodied males; those 
in need of medical and psychiatric treatment, including 
the alcoholics, should have separate institutions of their 
own. Recognizing the place of fines in the punitive system, 
he suggested that, under proper supervision, fines could be 
pelt in installments. Furthermore, probation on a selective 

asis would eliminate the necessity of sending to jail many 
who would now be imprisoned. 

In conclusion, the author stresses the importance of 
maintaining safeguards to assure selection of personnel of 
high character for the administration of institutions and 
probation staffs, for upon them, in the final analysis, rests 
the burden of treatment and guidance. 

“A Psychological Interpretation of Waywardness,” by 
Curt Bondy (May-June 1945). Plato’s theory of “layers” 
and Freud’s theory of the subsconcious as the governing 
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force in all human actions, is intelligently used by the author 
to discuss and define waywardness and its underlying cause. 
Plato divides the soul into “layers”; namely, reason—aims 
and motivation which lead man to devote himself to a 
cause; passion—courage, daring, perserverance and energy; 
and appetite—drives or desires such as hunger, thirst, self- 
preservation and sexual drive. These serve to illustrate the 
analysis or meaning of waywardness. Professor Bondy, 
head of the department of gr gies at William and Mary 
College, demonstrates that the chief psychological charac- 
teristic of waywardness is “an enlarged allotment of energy 
to the lower layer—passion and appetite—and the abandon- 
ment of control by the upper layer—reason.” He directs 
attention to the fact that in a wayward person this unbal- 
anced allotment of energy to the lower layer is easily ob- 
served. Such persons have in general no higher interest, 
no desire to read a good book or hear good music, and usually 
show a lack of moral and social sensitivity and insight, in 
addition to being unco-operative and egocentric. This, he 
says, is demonstrated by the fact that to satisfy a wayward 
person it is generally sufficient to give him plenty to eat, 
drink, and smoke, and allow him to satisfy the sexual drive 
and attend a movie. 

The author declares that there is no inborn inherited 
waywardness just as there is no inborn criminality. There 
are only a multitude of inherited and environmental in- 
fluences that may or may not cause waywardness or crimi- 
nality and these spring from the “subconscious” and are 
in all probability unknown to the victims themselves. The 
author draws two important conclusions from his analysis: 
More psychic energy must be conducted to the higher layers 
—the reason—by finding new aims and ideas and by arous- 
ing the ambition and pride of the wayward person; the 
wayward person has to be helped to become as “‘conscious” 
as possible. One of the many difficulties in treatment and 
re-education of the wayward is that he has to be brought 
to a higher degree of consciousness than the normal person 
of his social group. 

“Commentary on Retention of Criminal Records,’ by 
Milton S. Marks (May-June 1945). This article presents 
a strong and compelling argument against the retention of 
criminal records in cases where the convicted person has 
been rehabilitated over a period of years. The author dis- 
closes that the true degree of depravity of prescribed con- 
duct must depend upon the propriety of the policies and 
laws which were on: gn The validity of national creeds 
has not been resolved by modern civilization and national 
ideology remains in a state of transition and uncertainty. 
Legislative and common law, being the product of mortal 
frailty, are inadequate to establish a norm of national ide- 
ology. This is demonstrated by the fact that legislation 
lends itself to compromise, while the burden of interpreting 
the common law rests upon a judge who is himself subject 
to the vagaries of emotion and natural prejudice. The salu- 
tary effect of preliminary hearings, indictments, and proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt may be invalidated by the 
ag jury system, complicated rules of evidence, error 
n judgment, and poverty of the accused. In view of the 
uncertainty that surrounds the characterization of human 
behavior and determination of the guilt of suspects the 
author raises the question: If the criminal can be reformed 
and the public reasonably assured that he will not revert 
to crime, is it not the duty of the State to absorb the ex- 
convict into society? The answer, according to the author, 
is yes. The ig Hem effects of a record on both the 

ossessor and society is tremendous; just as a clear record 
is a potent inducement to retain its perfection, so also a 
blemished record leads to moral indifference. It is an in- 
—— fact that a conviction is a great obstacle to social 
and economic advancement. 


In conclusion the author suggests that legislation to 
expunge criminal records from docket books and impound 
the files in a central bureau, if in the opinion of the court 
the ex-convict has led an exemplary life for a determinate 
number of years. The statute of limitations bars prosecution 
of crime, yet places no curb on continuance of criminal 
record. Such legislation will in the opinion of the author 
act as a cogent inducement to achieve the good reputation 
— for cancellation of the criminal record and remove 
a definite impediment toward rehabilitation. 
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THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Postwar Planning in Pennsylvania,” by Stanley P. 

Ashe (January-February 1945). This is a report made by 
the warden of the Western State Penitentiary who was 
the chairman of a 5-member committee appointed by the 
Governor to survey the correctional system of Pennsylvania 
and to make recommendations for its reorganization. The 
committee availed itself of the services of Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick of The Osborne Association. 
_ _ The group recommended that a single co-ordinated and 
integrated correctional system be substituted for the 
eg divided system in the State which would provide 
or a variety of institutions for specific types of offenders. 
Proposals call for two minimum-security institutions, two 
medium-security adult prisons with expanded farm facil- 
ities, and a small maximum-security prison. In addition, 
a special institution for defective male offenders and two 
new small reformatories for youthful offenders are suggested. 
A central classification center is to be set up where all 
offenders, except juveniles, will be committed for diagnostic 
study by trained personnel before they are finally committed 
to the proper institution. To staff these new physical plants 
adequately, there will be careful selection of personnel on 
a career basis, properly trained through in-service training 
programs. 

“The Navy’s Correctional Program,” by Colonel Em- 
mett W. Skinner, USMC (January-February 1945). 
tei Nive war the Navy had such an expansion in enlisted 
and officer personnel that its Bair program also had to 
be augmented and expanded. The administration of prisons 
was transferred from The Judge Advocate General to the 
Chief of Naval Personnel and the latter set up a Corrective 
Services Division in July 1944. The director of this divi- 
sion outlines its program in this article. 

The Navy has two prisons, six disciplinary barracks, 
two retraining commands, and approximately 400 brigs or 
jails. The commanders of the major installations are Marine 
officers and enlisted Marine personnel are detailed for se- 
curity reasons. Most of the other personnel are from the 
Navy and have been selected by virtue of their experience 
in civilian correctional fields. The Navy has its own system 
of courts similar to military courts and various types of 
sentences are meted out to offenders. 

The author explains that the basic objective of the 
Navy’s correctional program “is to so treat its offenders 
that they will be restored to duty benefited, rather than 
damaged, by their period of confinement.’ To do this a 
constructive program of work, classification and assignment, 
education and retraining, and physical training and drill, 
is provided. The work program includes the manufacture 
of useful items, salvage and repair of equipment, and is 
correlated with an educational program to meet all existing 
needs and supplement shop training. 


“Training in Literacy in the Army,” by Captain Donald 
T. Griffin, AGD (January-February 1945). This is a concise 
description of how the Army metthe problem of training 
its many illiterate, non-English-speaking, and educationally 
retarded inductees. Special training units were established 
at every reception center and other installations to give 
academic training to a large number of illiterate men 80 
that they could profit from other military training and be 
able to read and understand necessary orders. In presenting 
the educational material wide use was made of all known 
visual aids such as film strips, training films, pictures, post- 
ers, cartoons, maps, diagrams, and charts. The author feels 
that the program is sound and could be successfully 
in our adult educational programs in the correctional field. 

“Business Methods Should be Applied to Correctional 
Work,” by Warden Walter M. Wallack, Ed. D. (January: 
February 1945). This is a strong argument for the manage 
ment of penal and correctional institutions to follow the 
experience, patterns, and methods of business and industry. 
He calls for a planned and objective type of program rarely 
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seen in prison management. It is not necessary that the 
warden be an expert in all fields and supervise in detail all 
departments of an institution, but he should have a “‘basic 
understanding of all the elements of the task he supervises.” 
Mr. Wallack calls for broad experience and knowledge for 
prison managers and cautions against selection of an out- 
standing man in a particular field without sufficient experi- 
ence in others. He advocates promotion from the field pro- 
vided that all employees in the beginning are selected with 
care and are given adequate in-service training, experience, 
and opportunities to accept responsibility. 


“Progress Report on Jails,” by James V. Bennett 
(March-April 1945). This is a report made by the director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons on the assistance rendered 
by its jail-inspection division in the States of North 
Carolina, New re eae Washington, and Maryland. 
These States had called upon the Bureau for surveys of 
their city and county jails and for recommendations for 
improving conditions. The surveys were made jointly with 
representatives of the States and some very unsatisfactory 
conditions were found. Most jails were antiquated, lacked 
sanitary facilities and segregation facilities, and provided 
no employment and recreational outlets. Recommendations 
in each instance included provisions for adequate physical 
plants, frequent inspection, and constant supervision by 
some responsible agency. 


“Action or Reaction?” by Edwin J. Lukas (March- 
April 1945). This is a strong and ringing condemnation of 
the public apathy toward frequent detention of juveniles 
in jails. The author complains that almost everybody is 
opposed to jail detention of juveniles but no one does any- 
thing about it. He describes instances where outraged citi- 
zens in certain localities demand changes after some juvenile 
is brutally slain or outraged in some jail, but points out 
that there is no apparent correctional movement to rid our 
country of the practice. He challenges professional men and 
women in the correctional and delinquency field to take the 
leadership in the various State and local communities in 
doing something about it. He says “It rests, in the last 
analysis, upon the criminological, sociological, or penological 
investigation, first to interpret in a language singularly free 
of the mystical jargon of his profession the findings and 
recommendations arising from his research; secondly, to 
follow through with the organization of a feasible plan to 
ameliorate what requires amelioration; finally, to accept or 
assume leadership of those community groups which have 
thus been made aware and are willing to lend themselves 
to the effectuation of change.” 


“It Takes Citizens to Interest Citizens in Their County 
Jail,’ by John D. Langmuir (May-June 1945). This is an 
account by the executive director of the New Hampshire 
Federation of Taxpayers Association, Inc., of how his State 
secured the assistance of the jail-inspection service of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in making a survey of the New 
Hampshire county jails and of how the public was informed 
of the findings. This association saw to it that one or more 
of its representatives and local newspaper reporters accom- 
panied the inspector on the tour and study of each jail. 
Immediately stories in local papers were printed. After the 
entire survey was complete and the report submitted, all 
newspapers and a selected list of citizens were given the 
information, wide circulation was given to all bad conditions, 
and the public was aroused to the point where a program 
for improvement and frequent inspection was adopted under 
the supervision of the attorney general. 


“The Setting for Rehabilitation,’ by Frank Loveland 
(May-June 1945). This is a very pains oken and stron 
ticle by the assistant director of the Federal Bureau o 
sons, calling for proper climate for our prisons as re- 
flected in the attitudes of the personnel who are constantly 
in contact with the inmates. He strikingly points out that 
the best type of program—including classification, vocational 
training, medical rehabilitation, ete.—will fail when the 
olicers or guards who handle the inmates in quarters and 
at work are not in sympathy with the program. They an- 
tagonize the inmates and create resentful and rebellious 
attitudes that nullify all the positive work done by the 
planning officials. Often, also, restrictive rules and regu- 
tions—usually involving correspondence and visiting priv- 
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ileges, amount and type of personal property inmates may 
have in their possession, ete. — do untold damage and 
defeat a real program. The author also feels that many 
prison rules and their varied interpretations create more 
problems and endanger morale. He thinks every rule should 
pass these tests: Is this rule necessary? Is it contributing 
to the general welfare of the institution and to the funda- 
mental purposes for which the institution exists? All rules 
and regulations should be reviewed to see if they are ob- 
solete, if they have served any purpose, or if they were 
adopted just to save some official’s time without any regard 
to their effect on prisoner attitude and behavior. 


In the May-June issue also are interesting articles on 
progressive legislation in the State of New York, a de- 
scription of California’s new penal and correctional program, 
and the operation of the new parole system in Virginia— 
all indicating progressive trends even during the war. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHAs. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“The Homecomer,”’ by Alfred Schuetz (March 1945). 
The article discusses a matter which will become obvious 
and, at the same time, puzzling to millions of Americans; 
namely, the returning veteran and his home folks will be 
partially disappointed in each other. Neither will be as 
the other imagined. Absence will have brought about 
changes in both the veteran and his home group which 
neither can entirely overcome. In a sense they have become 
strangers to each other and both will need a Mentor like 
the classic homecomer, Odysseus, to ‘“‘make them wise to 
things.” 

“Minority-Group Pattern in Prairie Society,’’ by Lt. 
John Useem, USNR, and Ruth Hill Useem (March 1945). 
To speak of America as ‘“‘the melting-pot’” is not truly 
descriptive of what is going on in certain sections of Ameri- 
can Society. For example, the Norwegians of a prairie town 
and farming community, flanked by the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, have not sacrificed their Old World heri- 
tages. They “‘live’’ Norwegian, speak Norwegian, and tell 
Norwegian folk stories. They can hardly be spoken of as 
“‘assimilated”’ yet they are superficially integrated in Ameri- 
can Society like a coin in a watchfob. They are an accepted 
group but have not fused with our culture. Why? Because 
they have never been made to feel inferior or unsuccessful 
so that they might want to change their ways. 


“The Social Composition of the Nazi Leadership,’’ by 
Ernest M. Doblin and Claire Pohly (July 1945). With 
world attention at present focused on top war criminals 
it is interesting to note the background of the Nazi leader- 
ship when Hitler came into power. Statistically the average 
Nazi leader was comparatively young, about 38 years old; 
came from a medium-sized city, not rural nor metropolitan; 
was born in Southern (Bavaria) and Western Germany, 
mostly outside Prussia; had a moderate education(50 per 
cent had high school, and 25 per cent had some university 
training with a large number of failures) favoring courses 
in economics and law; and was a veteran of World War I. 
He was recruited primarily from the ranks of white-collar 
workers, artisans, and “intellectuals,” rather than from 
agriculture, industry, and trade. ‘Altogether the Nazi 


leader group presented the picture of a revolt of the lower 
middle class.” 


‘Social Status and Political Behavior,’’ by Gerhart H. 
Saenger (September 1945). A study of voting trends in 
New York City over a long period indicates that income 
levels and religious affiliations are more important in deter- 
mining a person’s vote and political behavior than education- 
al differences, party platforms, or propaganda. Group mem- 
bership is more important than party membership.Those 
most likely to change parties are those subject to ‘‘cross- 
pressures” resulting from a conflict between the interests 
of an income group at variance with a religious or cultural 
group of which the “‘changers’” are members. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“The Impact of Family Forces on the Soldier as Met 
by the Military Social Worker,” by Lt. Saul Hofstein (July 
1945). This article analyzes the influence of the family in 
the problem of military adjustment. Soldiers who come from 
families in which they have been well adjusted retain that 
sense of self-sufficiency and status, and this successful 
family adjustment can used as a point of orientation in 
the uncertainty and confusion which often accompanies 
the exigencies of army living. Return to the family and the 
resumption of family living provides a sustaining goal. 

Soldiers who come from families in which they have not 
established a sense of adequacy, reflect this lack in diffi- 
culties of adjustment. The Army and its authority are used 
by soldiers in terms of their individual needs and con- 
flicts. Some react to the Army as a symbolization of parental 
authority and a soldier who has in his family situation been 
in conflict with parental authority will project this rejection 
upon Army authority. Another soldier might find in military 
authority the responsibility which he was not permitted or 
unable to assume in the family. The Army and its authority 
may be used psychologically in any number of different 
roles depending upon the individual needs of the soldier. 
The military social worker must be constantly aware of 
Soe psychological meanings of the Army to individual 
soldiers. 


“The Hospital Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children,” by Lewis R. Wolberg, M.D. (July 1945). Psy- 
chiatric hospitals for children are a recent innovation and 
still in the experimental stage; consequently few co-ordi- 
nated attempts have been made to standardize techniques 
of management or therapy. Experiences in handling children 
in foster homes, schools for defectives, or correctional 
institutions are valuable but not completely appropriate 
for the emotionally disturbed child. 

The first requirement in any children’s institution is 
an atmosphere of physical and emotional security. Children 
reared in destructive environments respond well to the 
relative security of an institution but by the time the average 
child comes to the hospital for therapy, his difficulties have 
become so deeply structuralized that he continues to react 
- the hospital environment as if it were a replica of his 

ome. 

Psychotherapeutic methods vary. Recognition of the 
role of the unconscious has led to the development of such 
techniques as play therapy, story-telling and verbalization, 
and the analysis of phantasies, dreams, drawings, paintings, 
and other artistic creations. Group projects such as puppet 
shows, music, dancing, and dramatics are based on the 
therapeutic value of the child’s interpersonal relationships 
with the physician, the personnel, and other children. Inter- 
action of children on one another and their experiences in 
relationships with the ward personnel can play a significant 
role in personality growth. 

Hospital environment must be so organized that the 
child will be able to express his impulses freely within limits 
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of reason and safety. Other factors in hospital organization 
and environment and their relationship to therapy are 
presented in this article in some detail. 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Minister and the Social Worker,” by Ruth M. 
Baldwin (June 1945). Here are related the experiences of 
a staff group of the Family and Children’s Service in St. 
Louis which conducted a 4-year experiment on bringing 
about closer relationship between itself and ministers of 
that community. 

Though the fundamental aims of ministers and social 
workers are in a general sense similar, these two professions 
over a long period of time have not always been able to 
work together. Much misunderstanding and many miscon- 
ceptions have existed between the two groups. 

This report gives an illustrative discussion of cases suc- 
cessfully handled through co-operative efforts of case 
workers and ministers. The human, realistic weaknesses— 
faulty concepts which cause misunderstandings—of both 
ministers and case workers are fully revealed; such as, for 
example: 

From the minister’s viewpoint, according to the author, 
‘*Ministers themselves have said that case workers do not 
want to share with them, but rather want to take over from 
them the responsibility for helping, eliminating them from 
the picture entirely.” 

trom the case worker’s viewpoint, “As a group we 
prefer to keep the discussion between the client and our- 
selves. We do question the minister’s ability to diagnose 
all social ills, yet we feel he is unwilling to give ground and 
to share any of this function with us.” 

The author optimistically concludes that social workers 
and ministers can be mutually helpful to each other and 
that, as the concepts of the two professions broaden, we 
can hope for increasingly greater co-operative efforts which, 
in turn, will result in better therapeutic services to the client 
and more useful service to the community. 


“The Unmarried Mother—Is She Different?” by Ba- 
bette Block (July 1945). There are certain intellectual and 
emotional adjustments that both married and unmarried 
expectant mothers have to make in pregnancy. The unmar- 
ried mother, however, has additional problems; such as a 
feeling of shame, probable condemnation, loneliness, panic, 
disposition to be made of the baby, and absence of a 
husband. 

There are many causative factors that the case worker 
should consider in offering therapeutic counsel to unmarried 
expectant mothers. Though practical possibilities open to 
such clients obviously are of the first immediate concern, 
in addition thereto the case worker should help the client 

ain intellectual and emotional insight into the abnormal- 
ities of her personal life that culminated in unmarri 
pregnancy and should give the client strong emotional 
support in orientation planning both preceding and fol- 
lowing birth. 
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Psychological Factors in Crime 


The Unknown Murderer. By Theodor Reik. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. 260. $3.00. 


The Unkown Murderer: What a luscious title to attract 
the lover of detective mystery stories, although the book 
purports to be a MUST for criminologists as well as psy- 
chiatrists, a text telling of the contribution made to crim- 
inology ~ psychoanalysts. In reading the book both the 
lover of detective stories and the scientist are apt to be 
disappointed. Throughout there seems to be a series of con- 
tradictions and non sequiturs which rather baffle the reader 
if not excite argument. 

The first of the contradictions is a rather startling one 
because of its complete negation of the very thing the 
author has undertaken to prove: the importance of the 
part psychological factors play in criminology. To quote, 
“The relevance of psychological evidence as to guilt is still 
overestimated ...” (p. 49). Somehow, with this state- 
ment early in the reading, one feels the futility of completing 
the paper. This is not enough, for in the same chapter the 
writer asks himself, “‘Is no help from psychology for solvin 
this problem within sight? I think not. It is no concern o 
the laws of mental life whether society calls certain un- 
os! creatures criminals or not’’ (p. 53). 

here is an effort in the writing to equalize the impor- 
tance of psychological factors in solving crimes with that 
of other sciences, such as medicine and laboratory chemistry, 
in helping in the analysis of clues. The author, however, 
continually cites examples of cases where psychology can- 
not be substituted for these other aids nor, in fact, add 
anything to help the criminologist. 

In his discussion of the attitude of the court in trying 
criminals, the author seems to be on more familiar ground 
than he is when discussing scientificinvestigation of crimes. 
In the discussion of specific cases, Mr. Reik has shown 
how public sentiment and popular concepts have over- 
tuled evidence in court decisions. ‘‘Public opinion . . . had 
exerted undue influence, with the result that experts and 
judges carried out their examination without the neces- 
sary care” (p. 168). 

As the author delves into the analyst’s theories of 
motivation for murder, there are some very interesting 
thoughts introduced. He shows us, again by specific ex- 
amples, how difficult it is to keep the deed separated from 
the thought of suspected individuals. Had Mr. Reik en- 
larged on this and related points, his book would perhaps 
have been a more learned study from a ig bse sap anon point 
of view. He has dealt with far too much trivia concerning 
evolution of ‘‘the clue” thereby ending him, as well as his 
teader, in a maze of useless data. 

One last word in regard to this history of clues. The 
writer has traced back to the primitive use of bones, etc., 
as aids in determining murderers, our present-day employ- 
ment of objects belonging to a murdered man. It is difficult 
for this reader to see the connection between these ancient 
superstitions and present-day scientific analyses of facts. 
A statement made by the author, “The whole ‘pre-logical’ 

nking of primitive peoples is so fundamentally different 
from the strictly logical methods of our criminologists that 
itis almost sacrilege to name the two in one breath” (p. a 
would lead one to believe that the writer himself has diffi- 
culty in tying up the two methods. He repeatedly, however, 
does “name the two in one breath” and to such an extent 
that he seems eventually to boil modern scientific methods 
down to an animism of a sort resembling this primitive 

pre-logical”’ thinking. 

In his portrayal of the ant as being the quasi detective 
of pre-logical days and then attempting to correlate this 
fantastic theory with the part played by the ants in solving 
the Breese murder case, one wonders whether the author 
is attempting to be facetious or confusing. Y 

Throughout the reading of this piece one has the feeling 
that something is there that is worth grasping, but the 
manner of presentation is confusing enough to prevent the 
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reader from knowing exactly what this is. Statements such 
as, “Historians of Law cannot see, it is true, any connection 
between a bone oracle and the evidence of a chemical 
analysis, but to us the inherent, psychological connection 
is abundantly clear” (p. 165), are merely sentences put at 
the end of a series of little stories which do not prove the 
point. Other discourses are terminated by statements such 
as, ‘‘Here we have reached the source of the clue. Originally 
clues showed that a magician had done the deed; toda 
they serve to convince us that no magician was concerned” 
(p. 234). This is singularly lacking in profundity and pro- 
Speen. She reaction: So what? Who thought so in the first 
place? 

The bibliographic references and the appended notes 
are the most valuable parts of the book, but even these do 
not justify for a criminologist, a psychologist, or even a 
lover of detective stories, the time spent in reading the text. 


WALTER RAPAPORT, COMDR. (MC), USNR 
Corona, Calif. 


Help for the Physically Handicapped 


The Psychology of the Physically Handicapped. 
By Rudolph Pintner, Jon Eisenson, and Mildred 
Stanton. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1941. 
Pp. 391. $3.00. 


This volume was designed as a textbook for teachers 
and those professionally engaged in dealing with the phys- 
ically handicapped. The authors embrace. a large field, in- 
cluding in their study not only problems of the deaf, blind, 
spastics, and defective speakers but also those of the car- 
diacs, diabetics, the tubercular, encephalitics, and epileptics. 

The scope and approach of this investigation lean heavil 
on systematic and comparative intelligence testing althoug 
efforts were made to include personality studies with an 
evaluation of some emotional factors involved. It does es- 
tablish a reasonable ground for comparative studies, but 
it is perhaps too narrow for the broad conclusions drawn. 
The cumulative data or the intellectual abilities of the 
handicapped, carefully and methodically arrived at, present 
documentation on a scientific foundation. Rather success- 
fully they dispel some of the misconceptions or pseudo- 
impressionistic elements of the abilities of handicapped 
people. It was concluded that “‘the hypothesis of sensory 
compensation is now completely discredited. There is no 
shred of evidence for assuming that because of blindness 
the individual therefore becomes more sensitive to sounds, 
tastes, smells, or touch sensations, or is endowed with a 
better memory. What we find is that in certain practiced 

tasks the blind are better than the sighted simply because 
they have practiced them.” 

In the case of the deaf there was no given area of com- 
petency proved but there were indications that there was 
more acute aptitude along motor, mechanical, and concrete 
directions. The implications were that academic subjects 
should be subordinated. Other handicapped groups were 
rather briefly treated. t 

The general part of the book consists of a concise re- 
view of the function of the nervous system, development 
of personality types, behavior, and the principles of mental 

ygiene. 

The over-all effect appears somewhat static and mechan- 
ical. The tendency to study the handicapped as a group 
rather than on the basis of individual analysis is prevalent 
in this volume. Few of the deaf, blind, and the crippled can 
be labelled so neatly as far as personality is concerned. 
The role of phantasy life, vivid and diversified in quality, 
requires greater exploration for understanding of their pro 
lems. However, the accumulation of data from a great many 
sources, the extensive collection of references, and the con- 
sideration of practical aspects as indications for particular 
courses of study, make the book useful and interesting. 


New York City RA.LpH S. BANAY, M.D. 
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New Research by the Gluecks 


After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders. By Shel- 
don and Eleanor T. Glueck. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. xvi, 114. $2.50. 


Should not a culture capable of piercing the closest 
secret of nature (atomic energy) be capable also of under- 
standing that in social matters it must keep pace with the 
other scientific developments? Are we ready to determine 
at long last which side of the penal and correctional fence 
we feel most comfortable in occupying: the progressive, or 
the reactionary? 

Such is the inquisitive mood which assailed this reviewer 
while reflecting upon the tragic indifference manifested by 
enlightened folk toward newer techniques of crime pre- 
vention and treatment! The results of that indifference are 
illuminatingly and trenchantly discussed in the most recent 
installment published by the University of Cambridge, in 
the series titled Hnglish Studies in Criminal Science. To its 
everlasting credit, when Cambridge initiated this series, it 
selected Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of Harvard University 
for one of the most significant contributions: the parole 
and postparole behavior of juvenile and adolescent of- 
fenders. The selection was inevitable, for these gifted pio- 
neers in the territory of crime causation and rehabilitative 
treatment rank in the forefront of the world’s imaginative 
criminological researchers. 

In this, the latest fruitage of their prodigious labors, 
we discover a compendium of findings collated by them 
during separate follow-up investigations of groups of juve- 
nile delinquents and youthful offenders, concerning whom 
elaborate reports had been rendered previously (One Thou- 
sand Juvenile Delinquents and 500 Criminal Careers; fol- 
lowed by their companion reports, Juvenile Delinquents 
Grown Up, Later Criminal Careers, and Criminal Careers 
in Retrospect). As most who scan these pages are well 
familiar with the findings convened within the covers of 
those notable books, it is unnecessary to do more than 
recapitulate the eminently sound recommendations which 
emerge from those findings, and the implications they em- 
body for reform of criminal justice. 

It has long since been abundantly demonstrated, and 
it seems trite to repeat here, that the mills of justice con- 
tinue inexorably to grind out an alarmingly high percentage 
of recidivists. Such studies as have hitherto been conducted 
indicate, as palpably as any truism can ever be, the futility 
of the traditional trappings inherent in a penal and correc- 
tional hierarchy which emphasizes mere custody and de- 
emphasizes rehabilitation. The incidence of juvenile 
delinquents and youthful offenders who exhibit a stubborn 
capacity for recidivism varies over the country in but 
slight degree, and then only in so far — methodology 
of investigation and reporting varies. The reason seems 
clear beyond cavil: a failure to relate treatment to cause. 
This, in turn, is brought about by the reactionary thinking 
of those associated with the administration of the various 
branches of criminal justice who are still anchored to the 
retributive-expiative doctrine. 

This dismal contemporary fact gives additional point 
to the scientific implications arising from the findings of 
the authors which are, therefore, worthy of restatement: 


1. The conviction that ‘‘a multiple-causal approach 
to the understanding, control and treatment of criminal 
behavior is called for,” in contrast to the naive oversimpli- 
fication which bases responsibility upon the concept of free 
will and pursues “‘the sterile quest of blameworthiness.”’ 


2. The conclusion that ‘‘not age, per se, but the acqui- 
sition of a certain degree of maturation regardless of the 
age at which this is achieved among different offenders, 
is significantly related to changes in criminalistic behavior 
once embarked upon.” This stems from the findings that 
if acts of delinquency begin early in life, they are on the 
whole similarly abandoned at a relatively early stage of 
manhood, provided there are no interferences (e.g. mental 
abnormality) with the process of maturation. The refor- 
mation is not of course automatic, but rather dependent 
upon the success enjoyed in achieving a “‘socially requisite 
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state of physical, mental and emotional maturity and a 
socially requisite state of personality integration.” 
Growing out of the theory of maturation is ‘‘the 
— role of experimentation in the correctional process.” 
his implication is predicated upon the multiple-causal 
theory, and it postulates the simple syllogism that if pe- 
nology has, as it has, been ineffective in reforming or deter- 
ring by the infliction of pain, it may recast attitudes and 
habits by employing various other techniques: psycho- 
therapy, vocational guidance, trade-training, special 
education, ete. 

The following are urged by the Gluecks as ‘‘minimal 
features” of a reformed administration of criminal justice: 

1. The guilt-finding branch must be separated organ- 
ically from the sentence-imposing branch, theoretically and 
practically. 

2. The delicate and difficult task of devising treatment 
for each offender must be lodged in a specially qualified 
tribunal or board. 

8. The treatment program needs to be “‘modifiable’’ as 
indicated by periodic check-ups on the offender’s progress. 

4. The right ought to be given to the offender to review 
‘arbitrariness’ or unfairness on the part of the sentencing 
and treatment tribunal. 

Eminently sound as are these recommendations, as 
might be expected they are being resisted in many quarters. 
Specious and dilatory arguments are offered against the 
early inauguration of such a plan: uncertainty as to its 
success, the lack of adequate personnel, the absence of 
physical facilities, etc., etc. But, concealed behind the pious 
protests which delineate all these easily remediable lacks 
is the one controlling obstacle which must yet be cleared 
away before the resistance dissolves. It remains yet for the 
attitude of the public and of penal and correctional official- 
dom to be transformed from one of vengeance to the more 
benign and hopeful one of rehabilitation. In the light of 
what the Gluecks here reveal, it is predictable with reason- 
able certainty that as long as the retributive doctrine pre- 
— the incidence of recidivism will continue at its high 

evel. 
The Gluecks have again displayed a courage which 
calls for emulation. This book is worthy of the undivided 
time and close attention of every thinking observer of our 
gravely imperfect system of prevention, control, and treat- 
ment. It may well be regarded as the blueprint for action. 


New York City EpwIn J. LUKAS 


Precursors of Modern Penal Institutions 


Pioneering in Penology. By Thorsten Sellin. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. Pp. 125. $2.50. 


This brief history of the Amsterdam houses of correction, 
Rasphuis and Spinhuis, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, is an easy-reading, rather interesting study pro- 
posing to credit Amsterdam citizenry with important early 
steps toward modern correctional institutions. The author 
feels that he would be “threshing old straw” if it were not 
forthe previous lack of description of these Amsterdam 
houses of correction in the English language. His bibliog- 
raphy supports his contention. 

In the text, which gives an excellent description of the 
physical plants, is also found the social aspect, disclosing 
advanced thought in conflict with conventional methods 
of penal treatment being practiced in Amsterdam and else- 
where. Banishment, branding, the whipping post, chains, 
bread-and-water rations, and the water cellar give evidence 
of the limited perspective prevalent in treatment methods 
of those days. The water cellar, where ‘“‘if a person confined 
in it does not incessantly pump out the water let into it, 
he must inevitably be drowned,” is of particular signifi- 
cance. To confront such penology with correctional thinking 
and to establish institutions for proving grounds was defi- 
nitely bridging a chasm. 

It is interesting to compare today’s treatment program 
with the advanced thinking of the Amsterdam period. We 
might find that modern penal thought has not made startling 
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departures from the progressive Amsterdam philosophy in 
so far as purely creative thinking is concerned. Such cor- 
rective measures as opposing judicial torture, consideration 
of causes of crime, indeterminate sentences, annual review 
of sentences, wages for prisoners, classification, separate 
housing for juveniles, conjugal visits, were all ex ressed 
by liberal writers, religious leaders, magistrates, and other 

overnment officials of the time. They also appreciated the 
so of capital punishment as a deterrent as well as the 
need for periodic revision of institutional disciplinary rules. 
Not all these factors were an actual part of the Amsterdam 
correctional program, of course. 

A work program—a more important feature than may 
be judged by the space given it here—was an outstanding 
accomplishment in the new correctional establishments. 
That civilian competition to institution industry was not 
allowed is an interesting angle. 


Danbury, Conn. M. L. KENNEDY 


Applied Psychology for the Layman 


Psychology in Living. By Wendell White. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 333. 
$2.50. 


Psychology in Living by Wendell White, the author of 
Psychology of Dealing with People and Psychology of Making 
Life Interesting, is another useful study of applied psy- 
chology, written in a way understandable to the layman. 
It will help any reader in understanding why people act as 
they do. Since life is social and involves personal relation- 
ships people must develop competence in dealing with 
others. This necessitates an understanding of human nature. 
In this volume the author attempts to give this under- 
standing in order that the reader may be competent to 
direct or influence other people and to manage well his 
own life. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part one deals with 
psychology in personal relationships and discusses and ex- 
plains such subjects as the direct and indirect presentation 
of ideas, inoffensive opposition to ideas, acknowledgment 
of personal worth, interesting expression, and misuse of 
psychology. In these chapters the author suggests ways of 
dealing with people to make them like us and willing to go 
along with us. 

Part two, containing approximately twice as much ma- 
terial as part one, deals with psychology in the achievement 
of mental growth. In it the problems of mental health are 
discussed under such titles as ““Unwholesome Adjustments 
of Various Types,” ‘‘Day Dreaming,’ ‘‘Rationalization,”’ 
etc. The author also points out how we may prevent un- 
wholesome adjustment, how activities may sustain our 
pride, and how interesting occupational and recreational 
experiences may be factors in securing better adjustment. 
Such subjects as ‘“‘Freedom,” “Social Contacts,” “‘Love,”’ 
and a ‘‘Sense of Security” are also given as chapter headings. 
The book has a conclusion and a set of interesting self- 
testing exercises. 

Throughout the volume the author points out that 
psychology in living—in personal relationships and in the 
achievement of mental health—centers around human 
needs. Since human needs are the source of all our actions 
and satisfactions, an understanding of them should enable 
us to live our lives more advantageously and to direct 
better the lives of other persons. The author uses good 
common sense in explaining human needs, particularly the 
desire for a feeling of personal worth. He points out the 
importance of human experiences in making life interesting 
and shows the leading role played by the need of love and 


security. 

The book should prove of value to workers in the field 
of probation and correction and to all who must deal with 
people whose lives have been poorly adjusted. It is a book 
that could be given to those in need of its advice as a basis 
for interviews and discussions between worker and client 
in helping the latter solve his own problems. The work might 

aid any person in finding new interests and more hap- 
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piness and should make good reading for anyone who wants 
to live a fuller and richer life. 


Chicago, IU. Epw. H. STULLKEN 


On the Selection of Judges 


The Selection and Tenure of Judges. By Evan 
Haynes. Judicial Administration Series, National 
Conference of Judicial Councils, Newark, N. J., 
1944. Pp. xix, 308. 


A swing back toward the selection of State court judges 
ed appointment seems to be getting under way in the 
nited States and a significant contribution to that move- 
ment has been made by Professor Evan Haynes of the 
School of Jurisprudence of the University of California, 
in this book, published by the National Conference of Ju- 
dicial Councils as one of its Judicial Administration Series. 
This general subject has had a great deal of attention by 
bar associations and in law journals in recent years, and 
Professor Haynes’ treatise is the most comprehensive, the 
most thorough, and the most interesting book available 
dealing with judicial selection developments in this country. 
Although not advocating any particular thesis and pre- 
senting many different plans which have been proposed, 
it is plain to the reader that the author is a firm believer 
in appointment as opposed to election of judges. 


His book starts, after a short preliminary statement, 
with an account of ‘‘The present state of affairs in the 
United States’ in which he brings out the fact that all 
judges are elected by the people in 21 States, as are all 
except some inferior court judges in 14 others, while in 
the remaining 13 some form of the appointive system, or 
election by the legislature, prevails. Of particular interest 
are the most modern developments in this field, including 
constitutional amendments adopted in California in 1934 
and in Missouri in 1940 providing for original appointment 
by the governor of certain judges who subsequently must 
“run on their records” at a regular election, with no opposing 
candidates. 


In California this system applies to judges of the su- 
preme court and the district courts of appeal and the 
appointment by the governor is subject to confirmation by 
a commission consisting of three ex officio members: the 
chief justice, the attorney general, and the presiding justice 
of one of the district courts of appeal. In Missouri, judges 
of the circuit and probate courts of St. Louis and Kansas 
City as well as judges of the supreme court and the courts 
of appeal are included and, instead of requiring confirmation, 
the constitutional amendment provides that the appoint- 
ment by the governor shall be made from among three per- 
sons nominated by a “Judicial Commission.’”’ While Cali- 
fornia judges need run only after the expiration of the terms 
for which they were appointed, in Missouri the electors 
vote on whether the appointees shall remain in office at 
the first election occurring after 12 months from their 
appointments. Lawyers from both States to whom this 
reviewer has talked are generally of the opinion that the 
new plans are working out well. Vigorous agitation in 
Michigan, Ohio, and New York for a change from the 
present elective system has taken place since the California 
amendment has been adopted and seems to forecast a 
general movement for some form of an appointive system. 
It is for this reason that Professor Haynes’ book is entitled 
to rank as a most important and timely contribution to 
the improvement of the administration of justice. 


A realistic treatment is given of the meee system, 
of the Federal judiciary, but in view of the statement of 
the author that “‘it seems to be universally agreed that the 
federal judges, as a group, are a better body of judges than 
those of any state’’ somewhat more extended discussion of 
that system might have been warranted. 


The chapters on ‘‘Judges Under the Stuarts” and ‘“‘Revo- 
lution in America, 1830-1850” deal with the intensely 


interesting historical background in England and America 
of our present method of choosing judges, and the subse- 
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quent clear exposition of the present system in England 
is of great value. In that connection, and also in connection 
with the pending Hobbs and Wagner bills providing for 
increases in Federal judicial salaries, the compensation of 
English judges is of interest. The Lord Chief Justice, Pro- 
fessor Haynes reports, receives 8,000 pounds a year; the 
Lords of ao in Ordinary, 6,000; the judges of the 
King’s Bench Division and the Lords Justices of Appeal, 
5,000; and the County Court judges, 2,000. While stating 
that the English bench is the finest mg 4 of judges in the 
world, Professor Haynes castigates the English system of 
civil justice because of the high costs to the litigants. He 
says that for this reason it misses the mark, if its object is 
to see that as far as possible legal rights are vindicated 
and legal wrongs redressed. Other foreign systems are also 
discussed. 

In trying to prove that appointed judges are not more 
conservative than elected judges, Professor Haynes goes 
into a long discussion which to the mind of this reviewer 
entirely fails to prove anything. A multitude of single in- 
stances are given and many comparisons are made between 
State court decisions and those of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but such a thesis cannot be proved by 
a comparison of the Supreme Court with State courts, or 
by picking a few instances out of many. This discussion 
will be of considerable interest to some readers and in any 
event does not impair the value of the book but, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the space might well have been 
‘given to an expansion of the following chapter on retirement. 

An error in the summary of the Federal provisons on 
that subject should be pointed out as Professor Haynes 
neglected to include mention of the disability provision 
whereby a judge may retire for disability at full salary if 
he has served 10 years or at half salary if he has served 
less than 10 years (U. S. Code, title 28, sec. wp a 

The book is copiously annotated and forms an admirable 
textbook on the subject. A vigorous introduction by Dean 
Roscoe Pound adds to its value. 


Washington, D. C. 


Psychiatry and Other Fields 


Psychiatry and the War. Edited by Frank J. 
Sladen, M.D. Springfield, Illinois: C. C. Thomas, 
1948. Pp. xxii, 505. $5.00. 


In October 1942, the McGregor Fund of Detroit, in 
conjunction with the University of Michigan, arranged a 
Conference on Psychiatry and its Relation to Disturbances 
in Human Behavior “‘to help provide for the present war 
effort and for post-war needs.” The contributions of the 
40-odd participants are presented in this volume. At the 
time of the conference the posture of events was far different 
from that prevailing ate 5 The situation in the Pacific 
was uncertain, the African landings had not yet been made, 
and the bombing of our cities was still considered not im- 
possible. Colonel Roy D. Halloran had just been appointed 
to head a neuropsychiatric branch (not until much later 
made a division) in the Surgeon General’s office, and psy- 
chiatry was limping perceptibly in the process of induction. 
There had been so little actual combat experience among 
our military forces that what little = of experience 
was utilized was that of World War I—a far different situ- 
ation as later events proved. 

All this is not to decry the volume. Although focused 
on the war, it is nevertheless a basic book, which is of value 
now and will be a decade hence. In Part I, Waggoner (one 
of those largely responsible for the conference), Meyer, 
Diethelm, Percival Bailey, Kanner, Camp and others la 
down the philosophy of psychiatry, with reference to suc 
fields as internal medicine, general surgery, pediatrics, 
geriatrics, and pene. Here various aspects of research 
are discussed (Part II) by such writers as the late Macfie 
Campbell, Norman Cameron, (psychology), Gildea (physi- 
ology), Franz Alexander (psychosomatic medicine), and 
Nolan Lewis. Psychiatry in relation to education, marriage 
and family life, religion, and criminology are considered 

(Burling, Hohman, Allen, Gesell, Healy, G. H. Stevenson). 


WILL SHAFROTH 
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Not until Part IV do we come to the war—Colonel Porter, 
Captain Harrison, and General Reinartz discuss the role 
of psychiatry in the Army, Navy, and Army Air Forces; 
Bartemeier writes on civilian defense; Dr. John (now Major) 
Appel contributes an excellent chapter on national and 
international relationships; Kolb, one on postwar psychi- 
atric perspectives; and Harry Stack Sullivan, on psychiatry 
and morale. 

It is unecessary to comment that summary of a large 
group of papers like this is out of the question. The articles 
were carefully prepared, and call for and deserve careful 
reading. The thoughtful student of genus homo, be he psy- 
chiatrist, educator, lawyer, social worker, probation officer, 
or criminologist, can read this book with profit and enjoy- 
ment. It can be summed up best in the words of Dr. John 
M. Dorsey, one of the panenen (p. 78): ‘We live in a 
psychological world and our understanding of the human 
mind is indispensable to operating the causes that make 
for human efficiency and happiness. Bringing psychiatrists, 
civil and military, together at this time indicates an aware- 
ness both of war as the consuming reality of our day and of 
our dependence upon our understanding of the mind for 
coping with that painful reality.” 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Helpful With Chronic Alcoholics 


Alcoholics Are Sick People. By Robert V. Seliger, 
M. D., in collaboration with Victoria Cranford. 
Baltimore: Alcoholism Publications, 1945. Pp. xv, 
80. $2.00. 


Here is a booklet practical enough for the professional 
and simple enough for the man in the street. As Dr. Seliger 
says, this is truly “‘a monograph for use by physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychotherapists, nurses, social workers, clergy- 
men, educators, patients and relatives.” 

Realizing that the alcoholic is cundompntely different 
from other drinkers and should immediately seek aid from 
medical science, the author offers 835 common-sense re-edu- 
cational guides for the abnormal drinker. 

_Digest-size and paper-bound, compact and readable, 
it is a booklet for the desk, to be consulted by ourselves, 
handed to our clients, offered to alcoholics. ‘The chapter 
headings (e. g., ‘Are YOU An Alcoholic?” ‘“‘What Really 
Drives You to Drink?” “Taking The Mental Hurdles’) 
are intriguing. 

This is a book not for one reading but for regular perusal 
and dissemination. Correctional workers, particularly, will 
find it helpful in their work with alcoholics. 


Encyclopedia of Social Work 


Social Work Year Book 1945. Edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1945. Pp. 620. $3.25. 


This volume, the eighth of the biennial series, follows 
the same general format of previous numbers. Part I con- 
sists of 75 signed topical articles by well-known authorities 
in their respective fields, each followed by a particularly 
valuable bibliography; Part II lists 472 national agencies— 
Governmental and voluntary—operating in the field of so- 
cial work, and gives in most instances the address, year 0 
organization, executive officer, publications, and purpose 
or activities of each. With the exception of ‘Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation” and “International Social Work,” the 
scope is restricted to social-work practices in the United 
States with emphasis on those resulting from wartime de- 
velopments, such as ‘‘Aliens and Foreign Born,” “Com- 
munity Chests and War Chest,” “Japanese-Americans, | 
“Juvenile Behavior Problems,’ ‘‘Postwar Employment, 
‘“‘Seamen’s Services,”’ and “‘Servicemen and Veterans.” The 
Year Book may be termed an encyclopedic handbook of 
‘authoritative information in the varied fields of organi 
social progress.” 
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Psychiatry Benefits From War 


Psychiatry in Modern Warfare. By Edward A. 
Strecker and Kenneth E. Appel. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 88. $1.50. 


In less than 30 years American psychiatry has had two 
unparalleled opportunities to inventory the mental health 
of two generations and study the emotional reactions to 
the corroding stress of war. 

The authors of this book, two outstanding psychiatrists 
with extensive civilian and military backgrounds, undertake 
a brief evaluation of what was done with these opportuni- 
ties. Unfortunately, the lack of detailed statistical docu- 
mentation leaves many lacunae in their thesis. Some of the 
conclusions which they draw undoubtedly will serve to 
provoke refutation. Like others in different fields, they are 
critical of the lack of preparedness. Particularly do they 
decry the failure of the Armed Forces of World War II to 
heed the experiences of World War I. 

Drs. Strecker and A c dividein two parts their pres- 
entation. Part I, ‘“‘World Wars I and II: Contrasts in the 
Nature of Warfare,” is a thumbnail synopsis of the organi- 
zation and preparation for war. It recapitulates and analyzes 
the statements made in the psychiatric literature relative 
to the psychological effects of war on civilians, and discusses 
the etiologic factors in psychiatric ‘‘breakdown,” symptom- 
atology, psychopathology, treatment, and prognosis. Part 
I concludes with an inquiry, in more or less historical per- 
spective, into the causes of the increase in psychiatric 
conditions. Part II, ““Demobilization and the Return to 
Civilian Life,”’ takes up the problem of postwar adjustment 
and the returning veteran. 

If psychiatry is really to profit from its costly warborn 
lessons, there will have to be many more critiques such as 
this one. Too much reliance has been put on the “‘clinical 
impressions” of individual observers. Psychiatry’s scientific 
stature and its capacity to deal practically with large-scale 
problems await the verdict of the historian and the statis- 
tician. The validity of selection techniques, the effectiveness 
of -differing treatments, and the reliability of prognosis 
require careful authentication. The authors of this little 
book try to give the reader a “‘peek-view” of these data. 


“Lr. Compr. Howarp P. Rome (MC), USNR 
Washington, D. C. 


Concise History of Probation 


One Hundred Years of Probation, Part II. By 
N. S. Timasheff. New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1943. Pp. vi, 69. $1.50. 


_ This monograph, one of the Fordham University Social 
Science Series, completes Professor Timasheff’s 2-volume 
study of the world-wide development of probation from 
1841 to 1941. This part traces its expansion in Continental 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. (Part I, coverin 
its growth in the English speaking countries, was reviewe 
by Dr. Chas. H. Z. Meyer in FEDERAL PROBATION, VI, 4.) 

Probation, considered in its unofficial capacity as a sus- 
pension of sentence without necessarily including the sci- 
ence of supervision, appeared in Continental Europe some 
40 years after its inception in Massachusetts and England 
in 1841. The first adoption in Latin America came in Brazil 
in 1893, and in Africa and Asia in 1891 through the en- 


forcement of the French probation law on the French 
colonies. 


From these beginnings, the author traces the history 
of probation to the present. In all countries outside the 
sphere of Anglo-American influence, the beginnings were 
essentially an imitative procedure, according to the author, 
although on the Continent it was probably, in addition, 
an answer to an actual social need and by ‘“‘creative imi- 
tation” was adapted to the legal and social framework of 
each country. This does not appear to be the case, however, 
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in Latin America, Asia, and Africa where ‘‘acceptance of 
probation was * part of the general process of 
imitation at work... .” 

_ The writer ends his work with the hope that, after peace 
is restored, ‘‘probation will continue to develop .. . to- 
ward a final system, which in large areas will combine sus- 


nded execution and supervision, with special provisions 
or juvenile offenders.”’ In Latin America, particularly, Mr. 
Timasheff looks for a rapid development, guided by Ameri- 
can sentiments to offset the influence of the Italian school 
in criminology which is dominant in South America and 
rather hostile to probation. 
The interested reader will find within these pages a 
studied, well-documented historical treatment of probation, 
simply told and clearly aligned, without neglect of the 


scientific mood. Its reasonable cost puts it within the reach 
of everyone. 


Washington, D. C. Louis J. SHARP 


Directory of Public Agencies 


The Public Welfare Directory, 1945. Edited by 
Howard L. Russell. Chicago: American Public 
Welfare Association, 1945. Pp. vi, 248. $1.50. 


The 1945 Directory is the sixth annual publication of 
the Association and is designed to facilitate correspondence 
among public welfare agencies in this country, our pos- 
sessions, and Canada. The publishers have limited the list- 
ings to public agencies or those expending public funds. 
The range of Federal and State organizations is broad but 
the local listings are limited to those granting public assist- 
ance in cities of over 30,000 population. All Canadian 
listings cover cities of over 10,000 population. 

foe gore included in the compilation are services for 
the blind, crippled children, juvenile delinquents, and child 
welfare; general and old-age assistance; aid to dependent 
children and mothers’ pensions; correctional programs; pro- 
bation and parole services; mental hygiene and vocational 
rehabilitation; employment service and unemployment 
compensation. 

An appendix includes general information on agency 
policies, agency co-operation with the Selective Service 
System, and tabular information on legal settlement and 
residence requirements in the several States. 


The booklet suffers from handicaps almost impossible 
to avoid in a work of this kind. Several errors in listing were 
quickly evident, and the Federal Probation System and 
the United States Bureau of Prisons are not included among 
the Federal agencies. Despite these errors, which the editor 
in anticipation asks be brought to his attention, this is 
a valuable publication and should be in the library of every 
social worker. 


Register of Correctional Institutions 


State and National Correctional Institutions of 
the United States of America and Canada. Compiled 
by The American Prison Association, 135 E. 15th 
Street, New York City 3, 1945. Pp. 54. 


This official directory lists all correctional and penal 
institutions operated by the 48 States; the District of 
Columbia; the Territory of Hawaii; the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Bureau of Prisons, the War and Navy 
Departments, and the United States Public Health Service; 
the Federal prisons of Canada, and local and provincial 
institutions in the Dominion. The data on each institution 
includes the name of the warden, superintendent, comman- 
dant, or commanding officer; the date of opening; the ave: - 
age population and type of inmate; and the operatir, 
budget. Correctional workers will find this invaluable ior 
reference purposes. 


Helen D. Pigeon Dies Suddenly; 
Prominent in Correctional Work* 


Miss Helen D. Pigeon, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Parole Association, died suddenly of a heart attack on 
September 26. while convalescing from a minor operation 
in St. Raphael’s Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Miss Pigeon was a graduate of Radcliffe College, the 
Boston School of Social Work, took special courses at Clarke 
University, and completed her residence requirements for 
a Ph.D: at Yale University. 

Beginning in 1913, she served as statistical secretary of 
the Research Department of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union in Boston. In 1917, she became associated 
with the Boston Society forthe Care of Girls; in 1917 and 
1918, worked as an agent for the United States Commission 
on Training Camp Activities in Boston; and between 1919 
and 1924, was the executive secretary of the Girl’s Welfare 
ay 6: Worcester, Massachusetts. Between 1924 and 1929, 
she labored as director of the Training School for Public 
Service, Boston School of Social Work, and executive secre- 
tary of the International Association of Police Women in 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1932, Miss Pigeon first became active in probation 
work, identifying herself with the Department of Welfare 
in Pennsylvania. She was in charge of the supervisory and 
educational work with probation officers and juvenile courts 
throughout the State. She made community surveys, in- 
spected institutions, and participated in in-service training 
courses and other measures for the interpretation and pro- 
motion of the service. 

Between 1936 and 19387, she served as a consultant for 
the Department of Public Welfare in Indiana and made a 
highly valued survey of 19 State institutions with recom- 
mendations for their reorganization and control. 

She returned to New York in 1938 and up to 1942 was 
employed as a consultant by the National Probation Associ- 
ation. In this capacity she made surveys of juvenile courts 
and institutions in Pennsylvania and Connecticut. She also 
developed interest among local groups in support of a re- 
building program. One of her outstanding achievements 
during this period was the preparation of a study manual, 
entitled Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice. This 
publication is valuable in training courses for probation 
and parole officers. 

In 1989 and 1940, continuing herjinterest in teaching, 
Miss Pigeon served as director of the Correctional Worker’s 
School, Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
Here again she prepared a study manual and organized 
in-service training courses. 

From 1942 to the time of her sudden passing, she served 
with her usual thoroughness, enthusiasm, and strong de- 
votion as executive secretary of the American Parole Associ- 
ation. To the knowledge of this writer she labored arduously 
and against odds for the continuance and usefulness of the 
Association. 

All through her career Helen Pigeon reflected not only 
the glow of a sweet and wholesome personality, but a gen- 
uineness of desire for progress and fulfillment of ideals allied 
with her particular association or work. 

Her family dates from England in 1643 and the various 
documents that have come to notice indicate throughout a 
wholesomeness of character and a desire for the kind of 

ublic service so well exemplified through the years by 
Helen Pigeon. 

The cause of social work and the correctional field has 

lost a thoroughbred and one who will not be easy to replace. 


* This tribute repared by E. R. Cass, general secretary of The 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


Alexander Holtzoff Named 
to D. C. District Court 


Alexander Holtzoff, former executive assistant to the 
Attorney General, was appointed by President Truman to 
be judge of the United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, and entered on his duties October 1, 1945. 

Judge Holtzoff went to the district bench after 20 years 
in the Department of Justice. Admitted to the bar in 1910, 
the new justice engaged in private practice until 1918. After 
a period of military service in World War I, he served as 
deputy commissioner of veterans’ relief in New York from 
1920 to 1924, when he was appointed special assistant to 
the Attorney General. 


Highly regarded as a legal technician, Judge Holtzoff 
was a member of the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security which laid the groundwork for the Social Security 
Act; has lectured and written extensively on Federal civil 
procedure; and is secretary of the Advisory Committee 
named by the Supreme Court to draft the new Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. 


Judge Holtzoff is well known to the readers of FEDERAL 
PROBATION through his column, “Looking at the Law,” 
which has run in the Quarterly without interruption since 
the August-October 1940 issue. The judge has had a con- 
suming interest in probation work and has given our readers 
the benefit of his wide knowledge on legal questions as they 
concern way in probation and parole. 

Donald C. Cook, formerly with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, was appointed by Attorney General 
no C. Clark to succeed Mr. Holtzoff as his executive assist- 
ant. 


Gluecks Predict Postwar 
Increase in Delinquency 


An increase in crime and delinquency can be expected 
after the war as the result of the wartime experiences of 
both soldiers and civilians, in the opinion of Sheldon and 
Eleanor T. Glueck, noted Harvard criminologists. 


Predictions of these experts were published in their 
study of ‘‘After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders,” which 
held that new types of correctional institutions and methods 
— be required, with mental therapy given the greatest 
attention. 


“It is probable,” the report said, ‘that many persons 
are now committing and will continue to commit all sorts 
of crimes who, in normal pre-war times, would never be 
numbered among the delinquent and criminal classes. 

“It is clear, therefore, that the follow-up studies to be 
made in post-war Europe will have to take into account 
some factors in the background and make-up of offenders 
not ordinarily included in such researches. It is probable 
that certain psychologic factors will be found highly pre 
dictive of future behavior which in normal times are not so. 


“Specific shocking wartime experiences of soldiers, such 
as the horrors of Dunkirk or various campaigns, and of 
shipwreck; soul-stirring experiences of civilians, such a8 
mass evacuations from cherished homes, transplantation of 
children to country regions, bombardments, brutalities 
(such as the murder of innocent hostages); loss of parents 
or other loved ones; the post-war problems of industri 
maladjustment and unemployment, and other factors 
growing out of wartime experiences in general as well a8 
those peculiar to the present conflagration, are bound to 
result in an increase in post-war delinquency and 
criminality.” 


— From American Law and Lawyers, June 19, 1945 
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Colonel Rushton Receives DSM 
For Work in Army Corrections 


Colonel Marion Rushton, director of the Correction 
Division, War Department, was presented the Distinguished 
Service Medal on October 1, 1945, for exceptionally meri- 
torious service as administrative officer for the office of the 
Under Secretary of War and as head of the Army’s correc- 
tional program. Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
presented the medal personally to Colonel Rushton at cere- 
monies held in the Secretary’s office. 

The citation accompanying the award read: 

**Colonel Marion Rushton performed exceptionally meri- 
torious service from December, 1941, to September, 1945, 
in the Office of the Under Secretary of War, where he served 
in the highly responsible positions of Assistant Executive 
Officer and then Administrative Officer. He administered 
duties delegated to the Under Secretary of War, particularly 
in reference to claims, real estate and clemency, and played 
a leading role in reaching an agreement with the British 
Government for the more rapid and smoother settlement of 
claims by British citizens against the Army for damage 
resulting from American operations in Great Britain. He 
showed rare judgment and understanding in the extremely 
difficult task of administering clemency for the Under Secre- 
tary of War, maintaining a fine balance between claims of 
leniency and the disciplinary requirements of the Army. 
With distinction he contributed to the Army’s program for 
the introduction of up-to-date penological methods in its 
handling of military prisoners, and was instrumental in 
furthering the development of rehabilitation centers to 
assist in the early restoration to duty of those prisoners who 
showed capacity for correcting their mistakes. He took the 
lead in creating in the Adjutant General’s Department the 
Correction Division which was designed to develop and 
systematize the penological work of the Army. In a task 
where mistakes are far more readily noticed than successes, 
Colonel Rushton bore the major share of the responsibilit 
for establishing standards of fairness and enlightened ad- 
ministration, which protected the good name of the Army 
and rehabilitated the lives of thousands of men who might 
otherwise have become useless members of society.” 


New York City Court Urges 
Youth Center for Truants 


In a recent report, the Domestic Relations Court of 
New York City recommends a new type of youth center 
to which the court may assign truants whose home environ- 
ments are such as to make adjustment there difficult, if 
not impossible. 

Based on their yo of over 1,000 truancy cases during 
the year, the court finds the pancipel causes of truancy to 
be family disruption or instability, lack of adequate home 
care or too rigid parental control, personal conflicts in the 
home, and neglect of medical care. 

In addition to the youth center, the report also recom- 
mends a reorganization of the public-school program to 
assure more remedial work and vocational training, and a 
more systematized approach to children’s health problems, 
together with an expansion of recreational activities. 
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Austin H. MacCormick to Serve on 
Federal Probation Advisory Comittee 


Mr. Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of The 
Osborne Association, Inc., has accepted an invitation to 
serve on the Advisory Committee for FEDERAL PROBATION 
Quarterly. 

Internationally known in the correctional field and the 
recipient of numerous honors for his outstanding work, 
Mr. MacCormick has been devoting most of his time re- 
cently to serving the Secretary of War as consultant on 
matters relating to military penology, and as vice chairman 
of the Under Secretary’s Advisory Board on Clemency. 

In 1929 he was named assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. He later held the post of commissioner 
of correction of New York City for a period of six years, 
and in 1940 was appointed executive director of The Osborne 
Association, Inc., a national organization whose aim is to 
raise standards in the penal and correctional field. 

He is the author of the well-known work, The Education 


of Adult Prisoners, and has contributed articles to numerous 
professional journals. 


Federal Officer Dean Dies; 
Chief at New York City 


Mr. Harold R. Dean, chief Federal probation officer 
for the Southern District of New York at New York City 
and one of the veteran officers in the Federal Probation 
System, died on October 8 at the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital, Staten Island, New York, after 
an illness of several months. Mr. Dean’s death will be 
mourned by his many friends and professional associates 


‘in the correctional field. 


After nine years’ experience in welfare work, Mr. Dean 
entered the Federal Probation System on September 22, 
1930, being among the first officers appointed. He was ele- 
vated to his position as chief on September 4, 1941. 

Mr. Arch E. Sayler, probation officer on the staff, was 
named by the court to succeed Mr. Dean. Mr. Sayler has 
a B.S. degree from the University of Southern California, 
an M.A. degree in sociology from Columbia University, 
and has attended the New York School of Social Work. 
He had five years’ experience as a caseworker before entering 
the Federal service on February 8, 1937. 


National Committee Proposes 
Cabinet Post for Home Front 


Dean Leonard W. Mayo of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University and co-chairman, 
with Mrs. Eugene Meyer of Washington, D. C., of the 
Committee on Reorganization of Community Services ap- 
pointed by the Woman’s Foundation, gives a resume of 
its findings in the August issue of Survey Midmonthly. 

The committee, composed of nearly 30 members drawn 
from the education, health, welfare, and recreation fields, 
and from labor, management, and the general public, was 
asked to survey the present organization and general ade- 


quacy of education, health, recreation, and welfare services 


j “ hd e committee followe e basic concepts a 

such Colorado Prisoners Help in America’s ‘‘future is bound up in her children, her youth, 
id of Universal-Type Blood Tests and her families . . .”; that “‘community services of high 
h - quality and adequate coverage should be provided for 
on 0 Army doctors who used prisoners of the Colorado State all... who need them .. .’’; and that there should be 
ilities Penitentiary as volunteer guinea pigs to develop a universal- a close working relation between local, State, and Federal 
one type blood for all transfusions have reported the tests as resources. 

itt highly successful.” Since improved organization and administration of these 
actors Forty-nine of 134 inmates who offered their services i 


were chosen for the 35-day test. Each received transfusions 
of about a pint of blood and were checked closely for re- 
actions. None suffered any lasting ill effects. 

_Major L. H. Tisdall, who was in charge, described the 


Prisoners’ response to his plea for help as ‘“‘just short of 
marvelous.” 


services is a sine qua non in the realization of these ends, 
the committee recommends ‘“‘an inclusive federal depart- 
ment of education, health, recreation, and welfare headed 
by a secretary with a cabinet rank ... .’”’ The group felt 
that such a department should not only safeguard but 


vigorously promote and encourage local initiative and the 
rights and proper functions of the States. 
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Federal Probation System Has 
Conspicuous Military Record 


Since September 16, 1940, when the Selective Training 
and Service Act became law, the Federal Probation System 
has contributed generously to the war effort through the 
service of 105 persons in the armed forces. 

Richard A. Chappell, chief of probation, is a commander 
in the Navy where he is assistant director and officer in 
charge of prison administration, Corrective Services Di- 
vision, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Victor H. Evjen, assist- 
ant chief of probation, is a captain in the Army, assigned 
4 the ae Division in the Office of The Adjutant 

eneral. 

Ninety-two probation officers and 11 clerks have entered 
military service. Of these 40 have been discharged, leaving 
56 officers and 7 clerks on active duty on December 8, 1945. 

Of the field personnel, 54 entered the Army; 37, the 
Navy; 6, the Coast Guard; and 6, the Marines. Fifty were 
commissioned officers; one was a warrant officer; 34 were 
noncommissioned officers; and 18 were enlisted personnel. 


Wisconsin Legislature 
Passes Corrections Laws 


When the Wisconsin Legislature recessed last summer, 
it had passed several laws affecting social welfare in the 
State, which now go to the Governor for his signature. 
The Survey Midmonthly for July carried a news item de- 
scribing the new legislation. 

Among new laws in the field of corrections is 
one abolishing the present statutory parole board, enabling 
the State department of public welfare to administer the 
parole functions; another provides awards to prisoners for 
good conduct; and a third makes possible family-care treat- 
ment of youth committed to boys’ and girls’ industrial 
schools by permitting placements in selected foster homes. 

Two joint resolutions created legislative interim com- 
mittees: one, to study juvenile delinquency and recommend 
prevention and treatment measures; the other, to codify 
and revise the criminal statutes. The committee on juvenile 
delinquency is expected to consider the proposed Youth 
Corrections Act, which was tabled by the 1945 legislature. 
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“Can I help it if I lost the keys to my handcuffs?” 
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Educational Films on Delinquency 
Available for Public Showing 


The April-May 1945 issue of Channels, publication of 
the National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, is devoted to the subject of educational motion 
pictures. Listed in a directory of films, under the heading 
‘Juvenile Delinquency,” are the following 16 mm. sound 
films suitable for showing to the general public (rental fees 
are not listed, although in all cases they are moderate): 


As the Twig is Bent, 1944. 11 min. 

For rent (free) or sale: Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
Safety Education Department, Motion Pictures Bureau, 
151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn. (Available also 
from branch offices.) 

For rent: New York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York City 12. 

Boy in Court, 1940. 12 min. 

For rent or sale: National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19. 

For rent: University of Iowa, Department of Visual 
Instruction, Iowa City, Iowa; University of Wisconsin, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Madison 6, Wisc. 


Children of Mars, 1944. 18 min. 

For rent or sale: Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO Building, 
Radio City, New York City 20. 

For rent: Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 17 (also Chicago, Dallas, San 
Francisco). 

Children of the City, 1945. 30 min. 

For rent or sale: British Information Services, Film 
Division, 80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 

Youth in Crisis, 1943. 18 min. 

For sale: March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

For rent: Brigham Young University, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Provo, Utah; New York University Film Li- 
brary, 71 Washington Square South, New York City 12; 
University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Madison 6, Wisc.; Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City 17 (also Chicago, Dallas, 
San Francisco); Visual Education, Inc., 12th at Lamar, 
Austin 21, Texas (also Dallas). 


San Quentin Inmates 
Form Unique Club 


The American Weekly recently carried an article by 
Genevieve Parkhurst, research authority, telling of a unique 
club at the California State Prison at San Quentin, Calif., 
called ‘‘The Seekers.’”” The members are convicts, whose 
crimes run the gamut from theft through highway robbery 
to murder. Their program, to work out their lives to a better 
— and lead others to do the same, is somewhat similar 
to that of Alcoholics Anonymous. Meetings are held weekly 
at San Quentin and are usually opened with confessions, 
followed by general discussion and questioning. 

The club was originated by Grover C. Dahlbender, a 
man of good background, who in a moment of fury com- 
mitted a crime. Introspective by nature, Mr. Dahlbender 
during his first weeks in prison came to see himself as he 


: really had been—living only for his own pleasure. “All 


around him,” says Miss Parkhurst, ‘‘he saw how eagerly 
the young convicts teamed up with the former ‘Big Shots. 
To them these gangsters and killers were heroes, who wel- 
comed hero-worship, as it promised them new and nimble 
accessories for future plans.’”’ Dahlbender knew what little 
chance these youngsters had under such influence. He found 
other inmates who shared his convictions. They believed 
that psychiatrists and penologists could zet just so far and 
no further with the criminal and that only those who had 
been criminals knew how to make the appeal necessary for 
personality change and rehabilitation. Mr. Dahlbenders 
awakening brought the pledge to regain his self-respect 
through service to others. 
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Recommended Reading 
for Probation Officers 


Two pamphlets, which may be of help to probation 
officers and correctional workers, are being distributed by 
the Hogg Foundation of the University of Texas. 

Epilepsy—the Ghost Is Out of the Closet, by Herbert 
Yahraes, was by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee as Pamphlet No. 98 of its series. Causes, diagnostic 
methods, and modern treatment procedures are discussed, 
and the author concludes with an encouraging outlook for 
industrial opportunities for the victims. The pamphlet may 
be secured for 10¢ a copy from Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 

The second publication, When He Comes Back and If 
He Comes Back Nervous, by Thomas A. C. Rennie, M.D., 
and Luther E. Woodward, Ph.D., is a product of The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. Subtitled as 
“Two Talks to Families of Returning Servicemen,’” it 
nevertheless contains many points which will be helpful 
to correctional workers in their work with postwar 
delinquents. 


Particularly interesting are these 10 suggestions for 
treating the “‘returnee’’: 

1. Love him and welcome him. 

2. Listen well. 

3. Face the reality of the disability. 


4. Treat him as an essentially normal, upstanding, com- 
rson, not as an invalid. 


mmend his efforts and successes and ignore the 


slips. 

6. Expect him to be different in some ways. 

7. Allow him time and freedom in getting acquainted 
ae the old places and in re-establishing his old contacts. 


Create an atmosphere of expectancy, but avoid push- 
ing or regulating him. 


9. Get professional help if it is needed. 


2: 10. Let your own faith and beauty of spirit be your 
a chief stock in trade. 
47 _ Copies of this booklet may be obtained from The Na- 
as, tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th Street, 
ar, New York City, for 15¢. 
Wall-less Prison Camps 
Recommended by Dr. Heyns 
Although Dr. Garrett Heyns, director of the Michigan 
by Department of Corrections, is not of the opinion, as are 
many law-enforcement agencies and penologists, that post- 
que §j war conditions will give rise to an increase in crime, he 
lif, 9] thinks that, “If we do have a crime wave after World War 
lose II, the answer probably will not be to put men behind prison 
ery §f walls in great numbers. The answer is to take outside of 
tter @ prison walls those who do not need walls—to put them into 
ilar farm and forestry activities.” 
ekly _The Spectator, weekly inmate publication of the State 
ons, on of Southern Michigan at Jackson, recently carried 
an article on Dr. Heyns’ recommendations made to a re- 
r,a § Porter for the Detroit News. His ideas for minimum-se- 
om- ff Curity camps or institutions is supported in part by a similar 
nder @ Program in Michigan in the early 1920’s when considerable 
he § umate labor was used in road building. In recent years 
“All @ small numbers of inmates have been employed in State 
yerly § Conservation in forestry projects and other work, and an 
Xperiment of the so-called “honor camps” operated by the 
wel: State for the past several years has proved successful. 
mble 
little 
ound Jeepers 
rand Creepers! 
ha 
ny {ot San Quentin Calif., (AP)—A page 1 advertisement in 
— the convict newspaper, the San Quentin News, appealed 
2S 


formen who will serve as prison guards.“ Jeepers creepers— 
Wwon’t somebody be our keepers!” said the ad. 
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Personnel Changes in 
Federal Institutions 


Several changes have occurred recently in the adminis- 
trative oneness of Federal institutions. 

Mr. d Cozart, former associate warden at the U. S. 
Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., has assumed his duties 
as warden at the Federal Correctional Institution, Seago- 
ville, Texas, which was opened on July 1, 1945, as a correc- 
tional institution for men, after being used during the 
eae ag | by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

r. Allen L. Shank, former associate warden and later 
acting warden at the Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has been named warden. 

Mr. Donald Clemmer has transferred from the head- 
quarters office of the Bureau of Prisons to the U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta, Ga., as associate warden to replace Mr. 
Ben Overstreet, who was commissioned in the Corrective 
Services Division of the Navy. 


San Quentin Expands 
Group-Therapy Program 


An extensive group-therapy ae has been laid out 
for the inmates of San Quentin (Calif.) penitentiary, accord- 
ing to an announcement in The San Quentin News by Dr. 
D. G. Schmidt, head of the psychiatric department. 

A psychopathic unit was established in San Quentin in 
1939, and for the past three years the development of 
therapy has been going on. The program has been expanded 
to the point where Dr. Schmidt is able to handle a vastly 
increased enrollment. 

The basic foundation ofthe project is the life-plan group, 
from which inmates are segregated into the many subdi- 
visions of the work. Among these units are occupational 
therapy, progress, special problems, check-writer’s problem, 
special alcoholic, neurotic problems, and sex hygiene. 

“Group work is the keynote of the new age,’’ declared 
Dr. Schmidt, who is trying to organize the work so that 
the individual can be reached through group work. 
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Why Undergraduates 
Take up Social Work 


A new counseling service at Brooklyn College in New 
York, set up last fall to “provide students interested in 
careers in the social service with an opportunity of securing 
advice,” has elicited interesting information from consul- 
tations with an average of 30 students a week. 


Herbert H. Stroup, instructor in the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology, writing in Survey Midmonthly for 
July, explains how the counselor tries to learn why students 
are interested in social work rather than in some other 
profession. The reasons, not listed in order of importance 
or frequency, fall mainly into the following categories: 

Students think of social work as being a “‘liberal’”’ pro- 
fession and have more trust in its social techniques than in 
political devices for effecting social change. 


Many students seem to believe that social work offers 
an opportunity to contribute to the “science of living,” 
and are attracted by its efforts to alleviate personal, group, 
and community problems. 

Some students are conscious of a debt to society which 
they feel can best be discharged through social work. 

Others are “naturally” drawn to persons with problems 
through “‘native curiosity’? about personal matters. 


More than a few persons are concerned with achieving 
social status through a —_—— which does not carry 
the initial hardships of other professions. 


Again, students see real opportunity for jobs in a field 
where they believe there are many openings. 

A few students have been “‘on the receiving end” of 
social work and welcome the chance to reciprocate. 

A few others, through vocational tests in the past, feel 
themselves qualified for the work. 

Frequently, students are told they have the suitable 
personal qualifications and are urged to enter training. 

Some, women particularly, feel that the training will 
benefit them in their own personal relationships later. 

Finally, students admit quite frankly that they have 
turned to social work ‘‘as a last resort,” after little promise 
of success in the physical sciences or arts. 


Mr. Stroup has found that, although the student may 
cling to his reason as the one explanation, there is rarely a 
case in which many of these factors are not involved. He 
feels that these reasons “‘give a composite picture of atti- 
tudes, information, and misinformation that should be of 
interest to leaders of a profession in which there is an ob- 
vious and substantial undergraduate interest.” 


Washington Penitentiary Has 
Planned Sentence Procedure 


“Planned Sentence Procedure” is the term applied to a 
new administrative routine at Washington State Peniten- 
tiary, described in the Outlook, inmate publication. 

n determination of the minimum sentence by the 
Board of Sentence and Parole a written institutional program 
for each inmate is prepared. The program is divided into 
four periods; the first three to be spent in the institution, 
the fourth on parole. The institutional periods will be of 
ual length except in cases of extremely long sentences. 
The plan for each of these periods will be based on, and 
developed according to custodial status, work outline, edu- 
cational requirements, and privileges. 

After its preparation each inmate will be consulted and 
asked to accept in writing the plan upon which he and the 
Planning Division have agreed and in each succeedin 

riod the program will be gdjusted to meet needs o 
he individual. Privileges increase with each period culmi- 
nating in eligibility for assignment to the Honor Camp and 
= ork leaves. Recommendations for parole will 

based on\satisfactory adherence to the program through 
the three preceding periods. Inmates are urged to consult 
the administration when questions arise concerning any 
phase of the plan. 
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Professional Leaders Endorse 
National Neuropsychiatric Institute 


A number of expert witnesses have given wholehearted 
endorsement recently to H. R. 2550, introduced in the 
House of Representatives last March by Representative 
xp of Tennessee (see FEDERAL PROBATION, 

:3, p. 49). 

Appearing before a House Subcommittee on Public 
Health, they presented a cogent array of facts to show the 
social and economic losses which the country has suffered 
through inadequate care of mental and nervous disorders. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran disclosed that more 
than half of the Nation’s hospital beds are occupied by 
patients suffering from these illnesses. Dr. George S. Steven- 
son, medical director of The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, pointed out that mental disease does not rank 
high as a cause of death but is a highly prevalent cause of 
incapacitation. 

hese experts recommend the kind of stimulation and 
encouragement for psychiatry that would come from the 
sponsorship of a national neuropsychiatric institute by the 
ederal Government. The amount called for by the bill— 
four and a half million dollars—would be returned many 
times over in the restoration of better health and usefulness 
in the Nation. 


Another Federal Probationer Wins 
Commendations on Military Duty 


The enviable records of many former Federal proba- 
tioners and parolees continue to be a source of gratification 
to Federal probation officials. 

Edwin C. Hardison, chief United States probation offi- 
cer at Savannah, Ga., tells us that a former parolee and 
probationer in his district, after taking aw in campaigns 
in Northern France, the Rhineland, and Central Europe, 
is home wearing the Silver Star for gallantry beyond the 
call of duty, the Bronze Star for meritorious achievement, 
and the Purple Heart for wounds received in action. 

After completing a period on parole from a Federal 
reformatory, the young man was on probation imposed on 
another count in the same offense, and was released from 
supervision by the court to enter the United States Army 
in October 1944. 


Chief Probation Officer Shelley of 
N. Y. Magistrates’ Courts Retires 


Patrick J. Shelley, for the past 18 years chief probation 
officer of the Magistrates’ Courts of New York City, re 
tired on October 17 at the age of 71. Mr. Shelley takes 
with him the wholehearted praise and good ‘wishes of his 
host of friends. 

He has been succeeded by Miss Dorris Clarke, the first 
woman to serve as chief probation officer for these courts. 
Miss Clarke, a graduate of Wellesley oy and the New 
York School of Social Work, has an LL.B. from New York 
University, and has been on the courts’ probation staff 
since 1935. From 1927 to 1929 she was a member of the 
faculty of the American College for Girls in Greece. - 


Damon Runyon Scores 
Excessive Sentences 


Damon Runyon, nationally famous newspaper colum- 
nist writing in The Candle, inmate monthly of the Wisconsin 
State Prison, criticizes excessive sentences which, he feels, 
are a crime against humanity and destroy hope in a man. 
Says Mr. Runyon, “I am no penologist, but my theory of 

rison is that it should endeavor to rehabilitate a man, t0 
instill in him ambition for freedom and new hope in him 
for the future after he is free. But if you chuck him into the 
can tagged for half a normal lifetime, you say in effect to 
the poor guy that he has no future and no hope.” 
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